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THE WEEK. 





THE Times startled its readers on 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS Wednesday morning with what at 
AT HOME. first sight appeared to be a portent- 
ous announcement regarding Mr. 
Gladstone. It was only when the ingenious specu- 
lations of the Times leader writer were stripped from 
the small substance of fact upon which they had 
been superimposed, that the true character of the 
incident could be realised. Mr. Gladstone, it appears, 
has been made rather uneasy by the discussion on 
some of the details of the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill; and for this reason, and for this alone, the 
Whips had stopped his pair with Mr. Villiers, 
in order that he might not be committed to the 
approval of details which may possibly seem ob- 
jectionable in his eyes. 





Nosopy who knows the strength of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s convictions on questions relating to the 
Church will be surprised at his desire to reserve his 
own freedom of action with regard not to the prin- 
ciples, but to the details of the Disestablishment Bill. 
Again and again, in former days, he has asserted his 
personal independence on ecclesiastical questions, 
without regard to party considerations. This was 
notably the case with regard to the Divorce Bill, 
and the abortive Public Worship Regulation Bill. 
There is nothing new, therefore, in his desire to 
maintain his individual freedom in the discussion of 
the details of the Welsh Church Bill; but the Times 
seized upon his action in order to proclaim to the 
world the absolutely unfounded statement that Mr. 
Gladstone had withdrawn his moral support from 
Lord Rosebery’s Administration, and that he disap- 
proved of its general policy. We do not desire to 
use language that may give offence. Instead, there- 
fore, of stigmatising this statement by the Times as 
an invention, we shall nierely say that it was a 
wholly unwarrantable and absolutely fallacious in- 
ference. It startled the clubs for a few hours, but 
its worthlessness was quickly made manifest. 





MINISTERS, apart from this ridiculous story about 
Mr. Gladstone, have had a rather trying and anxious 
week, The debate on the Welsh Church Bill has 
advanced very slowly, and there have been one or 
two ugly moments when it seemed possible that the 
Bill might suffer shipwreck, owing to the lack of 
practical wisdom shown by some of the more ardent 
of the Welsh members. Happily, the progress of 


the measure, though slow, has been steady. Another 
Government measure which has met with rather hard 








treatment during the week is the Factory Bill, 
which has now been considered by the Standing 
Committee on Trade. The Bill made provision for 
the inclusion of all laundries in which paid labour 
was employed. Mr. Matthews, the ex-Home Secre- 
tary, moved the omission of the most important 
part of the clause relating to laundries, and we are 
sorry to say that he had the support of the Irish 
members, led by Mr. Sexton. Mr. Asquith was thus 
placed in a minority, and a very serious blow was 
struck at the completeness and efficiency of the Bill. 
The incident is disheartening, not only because of 
its effect upon an important social measure, but be- 
cause of the manner in which the defeat of Ministers 
was brought about, 





But a more unpleasant incident even than this of 
the Factory Bill was the rescinding of the vote for 
the erection of a statue of Cromwell at Westminster. 
The proposal to raise a statue of the Great Protector 
was designed rather to wipe out a reproach upon the 
name of England than to do honour to the greatest 
and most powerful of all English rulers. But it was 
bitterly opposed by the Irish members, who dis- 
played what can only be described as a childish 
spirit of bitterness in discussing the question. Of 
course, if the erection of the statue had been in- 
tended as a mark of approval of Cromwell's Irish 
policy, we could have understood their opposi- 
tion to it; but nothing of the sort was in- 
tended, and the Irish members have shown a rather 
melancholy intellectual incapacity by their furious 
determination to prevent any national mark of 
honour being paid to the greatest of Englishmen. 
Their opposition, however, was not so discreditable 
as that which was raised by Mr. Balfour. His com- 
ments on the proposal showed that there are some 
subjects upon which his intellect is as shallow as 
that of a schoolgirl, and upon which he utterly lacks 
the power to understand the feelings of the over- 
whelming majority of his fellow-countrymen. That 
Ministers should have yielded to this ludicrous com- 
bination of Mr. Balfour and the Irish members was 
perhaps inevitable; but it is none the less to be 
regretted for the credit alike of the Government 
and of the country. 





Tue reproach has happily been promptly removed 
—so far, at least, as private enterprise can effect its 
removal—by the subscription immediately started 
by the Daily Chronicle, and fully responded to at 
once. The bulk of the money, it is stated, has been 
provided by a single donor. Both the subscribers 
and the newspaper which has so promptly given them 
their opportunity deserve cordial congratulation. 
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But the effect of Monday’s vote can be fully effaced 
by the representatives of the nation alone. 


In regard to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
the immediate hope of the Church party is, as 
we understand, not in the graveyards, but in Mr. 
Lloyd-George. We really fail to apprehend what 
reasonable object Mr. George hopes to attain. There 
are two points at issue between the Government and 
two sections of Welsh members. The one section, 
which consists of Mr. D. A. Thomas, wishes the 
parochial endowments to be applied under national 
management to national purposes, without regard to 
their origin. We can quite appreciate Mr. Thomas’s 
point. As the representative of a populous, but 
poorly-endowed, town in South Wales, he objects to 
North Wales getting the greater part of the benefit 
merely because it pays the greater part of the 
tithe. He can argue with some force that the 
North Wales farmer is no worse off than the South 
Wales miner merely because his landlord pays away 
part of the rent to the parson. The real and only 
answer to Mr. Thomas is that it is expedient, for 
national reasons, that the money drawn from the 
outlying rural parishes should be spent there, in- 
stead of being used to benefit districts where the 
need is less. We look upon it as a strong proof of 
the generosity of Glamorganshire that Mr. Thomas 
stands alone in seeking to deprive North and West 
Wales of the advantage they gain from the parochial 
method of allocation. 


Now the second section, which consists of Mr. 
Lloyd-George, with the possible addition of Mr. 
Herbert Lewis, represents a part of North Wales, 
and naturally objects very strongly to the national 
method of allocation. This section desires that a 
National Council (elected presumably according to 
population, and in which, therefore, Glamorganshire 
and Monmouthshire would have the preponderating 
voice) shall be substituted for the Commissioners in 
whom the property is to be vested, but shall have no 
more power than the Commissioners are to have over 
the distribution of the property. Practically the 
main duty of the National Council would be to 
vest the tithes in the County Council which is to 
collect it, to give decisions liable to be overruled by 
the courts on questions of compensation, and to ap- 
prove or reject schemes drawn up by the County 
Councils for the local disposition of parochial endow- 
ments. The duties are departmental duties, which 
three Commissioners, moving from place to place, can 
perform much better than an elective Council. They 
are duties which, if there was a Welsh Parliament, 
would certainly be devolved by that Parliament to 
permanent officials. If Mr. George were to throw in 
his lot with Mr. Thomas and to propose that the 
allocation of the endowments, unfettered by any 
statutory restrictions, should be left to a Welsh 
National Council, we could understand what he 
was about; but he falls between the stool of senti- 
ment and the stool of his constituents’ self-interest. 
His position must be pleasing and amusing to his 
old antagonist, the Bishop of St. Asaph. 





THE result of the Inverness election can hardly 
be said to have been a disappointment to those who 
had made themselves acquainted with the facts of 
the case, but it was, nevertheless, an unfortunate 
blow to the Liberal cause. It had been known from 
the first that Dr. MacGregor's eccentric and wholly 
unjustifiable action had imperilled the seat. Sensible 
men, even among the Crofters, were indignant at his 
folly, and those who visited the constituency whilst 
the contest was in progress did not hear a word said 
in his favour, éven among those who had been his 
warm supporters. In these circumstances, it was 
distinctly unfortunate that the gentleman chosen as 
candidate in. Dr. MacGregor’s place was one who, 
rightly or wrongly, was regarded as sympathising 











with the ex-Member’s line of action. From the first 
the best judges saw that the contest was a hopeless one 
for Mr. Macrae, and this opinion was stated pretty 
plainly in our pages a week ago. In these circum- 
stances, the return of Mr. Baillie would have had 
little party significance, even if that gentleman had 
not adopted a line, with regard to the Crofter ques- 
tion, completely at variance with the policy of the 
Tory party. The true moral of the election is that 
greater care must be exercised in future in the choice 
of candidates. There is no room for men of the 
MacGregor stamp in a practical political assembly. 


On Tuesday the London County Council decided 
that a scheme should be prepared by its Improve- 
ments Committee for the new street from Holborn 
to the Strand which has so long been talked of, part 
of the cost being provided according to the better- 
ment compromise recently adopted with reference to 
the approaches of the Tower Bridge. The proposal 
excited a good deal of hostility among the Pro- 
gressives, partly on the ground that other parts 
of London have claims which were at least as 
urgent, partly from the danger of swelling the 
already overgrown traffic of the Strand, but 
chiefly on the score of expense. But the readjust- 
ment of the incidence of London taxation is a long 
way off, and Londoners themselves are chiefly 
to blame for its postponement. The new street, if it 
can be satisfactorily engineered, will be a good deal 
more than a mere local improvement. London is both 
a national centre and an Imperial city, and the fact 
must not be ignored by that local patriotism which 
the Progressive party has done so much to create. 


THE ceremonies at Kiel are no 
doubt, as we write, progressing 
with a splendour which has been 
foreshadowed by the preliminary rejoicings at 
Hamburg on Wednesday evening, and the opening 
of the Canal on the following day. We deal else- 
where with the main aspects of the celebration ; 
but it must not be forgotten that it has a more 
prosaic side, closely connected with German politics. 
Fourteen nations are represented at Kiel, and eighty 
warships are in its harbour, those of the five Great 
Powers exhibiting the very highest points which 
the development of naval warfare has attained. 
And they are summoned to celebrate an achievement 
which, while it does much for German commerce 
and something for that of the rest of the maritime 
nations, doubles the defensive strength of the 
German navy. Now, the German Emperor is deter- 
mined that this navy shall be second to that of 
England. The Reichstag, so far, is reluctant to meet 
his wishes, and it can hardly be doubted that this 
great naval assemblage is in part an attempt to 
appeal to the national sentiment against the chief 
sections of the Parliamentary Opposition. Two of 
the guests, it must be noted, have, by their repre- 
sentatives, done their best to deprive the celebration 
of that international significance with which the 
host has laboured to invest it. 


ABROAD. 


THE alliance between France and Russia has now 
been almost formally acknowledged, not only by 
the junction of the two squadrons on their way to 
Kiel, which had been promised long ago, but by the 
decoration just conferred by the Tsar on the titular 
head of the French nation. It is quite clear from 
the circumstances that the Tsar had made him- 
self acquainted with the declarations of M. Hanotaux 
and M. Ribot before he determined to take this 
step, and his despatch of a special envoy bearing the 
decoration signifies his emphatic approval of their 
mention of an alliance. The order is the highest he 
can confer, and his action puts an end to the reports 
circulated in Germany as to his displeasure at the 
explicitness of the statements made by the French 
Ministry. The precise nature of the agreement is, 
of course, still a secret. According to one report it 
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is still unwritten; according to another, a short 
military convention, signed in 1893, is all that at 
present exists. But there certainly is an effective 
agreement, though the French Government is com- 
pelled to make the most of it in order to draw off 
support from its enemies at home. 


It is interesting and instructive meanwhile to see 
how those enemies are treating the Kiel ceremony. 
Wreaths are being deposited at the feet of the 
statue of Strasburg in the Place de la Concorde with 
as much fervour, if not in such numbers, as in the 
early days of the war of 1870; the demonstration is 
coupled with the memory of General Boulanger, “ the 
only Minister who dared to look Germany in the 
face”; and the Socialist Municipal Council of Toulon 
has withdrawn the national flag from the Hétel de 
Ville during the festivities—except on the day of 
the naval review, when the flag was to be half-mast 
and draped in crape. 


ALL this week the representatives of the three 
Powers at Constantinople have been attempting to 
get a definite reply from the Porte. As we write, 
they have failed to do so, and the crisis has become 
acute. On Tuesday, the Porte so far modified its 
attitude as to give a hesitating attempt to the pro- 
posed scheme of reforms, with certain reservations. 
These it has since, characteristically enough, refused 
to make known. There can be little doubt that they 
include that European supervision with which, as 
our Constantinople correspondent shows to-day, the 
scheme will be workable, but without which it will 
be mere waste-paper. Apparently the Palace party 
has again got the upper hand, and that party is past 
convincing except by force. It is to be hoped that 
the force will be promptly applied. Our fleet is at 
Tripoli in Syria, and a French squadron is about to 
leave Toulon for Beyrout. 


THE break-up of the Austrian Coalition Ministry 
has been expected for so long that the definite 
announcement of it gives a distinct sense of relief. 
It is stated that “a provisional Ministry ’—pre- 
sumably what is called a cabinet d'affaires, with 
no special political colour or aims—is to be formed 
to carry on the administration until some definite 
solution can be reached, under the presidency of 
Count Kielmansegg, and containing several of the 
outgoing Ministers. That Ministry, however, has 
been from the first regarded as purely provisional, 
and its two great constructive measures, the 
Franchise Reform Bill and the measure for the 
reform of taxation, have not given satisfaction 
in any quarter. Presumably, a dissolution of 
the Reichsrath is in contemplation, but it is 
not easy to see how that would improve matters. 
It would mean most probably a considerable gain 
to the anti-Semites and Ultramontanes, and a 
considerable loss to the German Liberals, with a 
further disturbance of the relations with Hungary 
as the inevitable result. Until the franchise has 
been wholly altered, Austria will not be free of her 
present difficulties, and, when it is, any Minister 
will have a Socialist party in Parliament to reckon 
with. Still, they would be more reasonable than 
Young Czechs or anti-Semites. In fact, the course 
of events, since Count Taaffe astonished the world 
by his Franchise Bill in October, 1893, and then gave 
way to the forces of reaction, has given good reason 
to regret him. 





AT the end of last week Signor Crispi averted a 
serious Parliamentary crisis for a brief period by 
agreeing to the discussion of all the interpellations 
of his bitterest foes, but insisting that they should 
be postponed until after the Budget debate, and 
that the House should adjourn until Wednesday to 
enable the Budget Committee to master the Minis- 
terial programme. This was agreed to, except by 
the Extreme Left. Meanwhile, Signor Cavallotti 





has been labouring to perfect the fresh dis- 
closures 








which are to drive the Premier from 
public life — chiefly documents relating to the 


decoration intended for Cornelius Herz, in connec- 


tion with which Signor Crispi is alleged to have 
accepted a bribe. The publication of these docu- 
ments was to take place on Thursday evening, 
but their effect has been considerably discounted by 
the scandalous scene, culminating in a free fight, 
which occurred on the reassembling of the Chamber 
on Wednesday afternoon. There have been such 
scenes before. There was one, we think, at the end 
of June, 1891, when the actual violence was provoked 
by the present Minister of Finance. But this was 
a good deal more serious, and (even though it seems 
to have been to some extent provoked by Signor 
Crispi) its effect can only be to strengthen the 
Ministry. People who are not strong partisans 
will now say that whatever Signor Crispi may 
have done some years ago, he stands at the pre- 
sent time for the forces of order, and that his 
hostility to Parliamentary institutions has been 
justified by the behaviour of the new Parliament. 
If the Extreme Left wish to force on a suspension of 
the Constitution, and a revolution—for which they 
certainly are not ready—they seem to us to be going 
the best way to work. 





THE new Greek Ministry has made its début with 
a very promising Budget statement, which, it is to 
be hoped, will be borne out by events. The revenue 
for the year is estimated at ninety-one million 
drachmas in round numbers, the expenditure at 
eighty-nine millions. M. Deliyannis says emphatic- 
ally that the period of borrowing must be regarded 
as at an end (which is, indeed, probable from other 
reasons than the good resolutions of his Cabinet), 
and announces that the payment of interest on the 
existing loans is to be dealt with separately from the 
ordinary work of the Government and entrusted to 
a special commission consisting of high financial and 
legal authorities, and under the presidency of the 
Minister of Finance. Moreover, there is to be a 
reform of the monetary system, and an effort is to 
be made to complete the Piraus-Larissa railway at 
least as far as Chalcis. Unfortunately that section 
of the line is not of special importance. It is as a 
through line that the railway is valuable, rather 
than for local traffic. But the news should interest 
intending visitors to Marathon and Delium, at any 
rate. 


THE services rendered by the London 
Library to readers and writers who 
engage in serious literary study justify 
the attention which the press has of late bestowed 
on its affairs. The number of volumes on the shelves 
of the Library has reached a total of 170,000—a 
number only exceeded by three or four libraries in 
the whole of England. But the premises occupied 
by the library in St. James’s Square are unable 
to house, with any comfort or with due precision 
in the way of classification, a store of books 
which is more than seven times as large as that 
which the institution possessed when it removed 
to its present home fifty years ago. The efficiency 
of the library is, moreover, imperilled in the im- 
mediate future by the physical impossibility of ac- 
commodating the additional volumes which must 
be purchased month by month if the society’s tradi- 
tions of completeness are to be satisfactorily sustained. 
Accordingly, a thorough reconstruction of the build- 
ing was determined on at a meeting of the members 
held the other day. The estimated cost is £17,000, 
and the architect, Mr. Osborne Smith, whose work 
at the British Museum and the Bodleian Libraries has 
given very full satisfaction, has drawn up plans, 
based on the most modern and efficient principles of 
library architecture. It is generally felt that it 
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would be a short-sighted policy on the part of the 
members to borrow the whole of the money required, 
and so cripple the power of the committee in the 
purchase of additional books. A part of the re- 
building fund, at any rate, should be met by 
donations from the members, and the sum of £5,000 
has been adjudged to be the minimum which ought 
to be derived from that source before the building 
operations commence. Several members have 
already shown a readiness to emulate the example 
of the Prince Consort, John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Carlyle, Lord Houghton, Mr. Gladstone, and the 
other founders, by whose gifts at the outset, of 
money or books, they are now benefiting. It is to be 
hoped that the President's special appeal, which has 
just been issued to the members and to the public, 
will bring a satisfactory response. 


Sir GEORGE PORTER was Surgeon- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland 
and Regius Professor of Surgery at 
the University of Dublin.—Dr. Valentine Ball was 
Professor of Geology in the University of Dublin 
and Director of the National Museum in that 
city.—Lieutenant-General Van der Smissen was a 
distinguished Belgian officer, who, after seeing 
some service as a volunteer in Algeria, had com- 
manded the Belgian troops sent to assist the 
Emperor Maximilian in his unfortunate enter- 
prise in Mexico. In 1866 he had taken a 
prominent part in suppressing the labour dis- 
turbances in his own country, which almost 
amounted to civil war.—M. Bunge, the President of 
the Russian Council of Ministers, and M. Vishnegrad- 
ski’s predecessor as Minister of Finance, came of a 
family of considerable intellectual distinction, and 
had begun his career as a teacher of Political 
Economy, in which capacity he had written some 
important treatises. Thence he had turned to the 
application of his knowledge as head of the Kiev 
Branch of the Imperial Bank, and thence had risen 
to the Ministry of Finance. Special confidence, it is 
said, was reposed in him by the late Tsar, who re- 
commended him especially to his son and successor. 


OBITUARY. 








AT THE, SHRINE OF A FALSE GOD. 





[* was the pipe of peace that was smoked at the 
dinner given yesterday week by the Conservative 
Associations to the two leaders of the Liberal Unionist 
party. There had been a quarrel, a disagreement, 
apparently the beginning of a serious feud. Daring 
Tories bad ventured to dispute the fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain is the greatest of living statesmen, and 
the sole hope of the political coalition to which he 
belongs. They had even, in their temper, threatened 
to throw away a safe Tory seat in order to show 
their hatred of his interference with their party. 
Nobody who knew anything of the abject sub- 
serviency of the average Conservative “item” 
believed that they would -do this. The Tory 
voter may be trusted at all times, and under all 
circumstances, to crouch before the whip of dis- 
cipline, and even at Leamington there was not a 
man in the Tory party with spirit enough to assert 
his own independence when he was ordered to vote 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s nominee. But despite this 
rather craven surrender to the politician of Birming- 
ham, the latter was not appeased. He had been 
personally insulted; he had positively been called 
names by Tory writers. It was necessary that 
something should be done to wipe away the memory 
of this affront. And so last week’s banquet was 
ordained as a sacrificial offering at the shrine of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s vanity ; and provincial notabilities, at 
the bidding of Mr. Balfour, were dragged up to 








town in order to take part in a ceremonial from 
which that gentleman himself carefully stayed away. 
We hope they enjoyed the food that was set before 
them; and we can only trust that among those who 
feasted in honour of the great but unappreciated 
hero of the hour were one or two of those anonymous 
gentlemen who had seen fit to give expression to 
their true opinion of his merits and demerits. The 
banquet was, of course, a great success. Every 
banquet is; and the Unionist party, which during 
the last nine years has lived upon public banquets, is 
now, in consequence, stronger than ever in its own 
estimation, if not in that of the country at large. 
But, however ungrateful the task, it becomes the 
duty of those who do not fall down and worship 
before the name of Mr. Chamberlain once more to 
direct attention to the “ true inwardness ” of that 
great man’s position, and to the real nature of that 
“ self-sacrifice ” of his about which Lord London- 
derry and the Duke of Devonshire both waxed 
eloquent at the Hétel Métropole. How did that 
splendid surrender of self and party to country of 
which Mr. Chamberlain and his friends speak with 
so much of enthusiasm begin? One can hardly 
recognise the truth about the formation of the 
Liberal Unionist party in the legends that are now 
dished up for the benefit of credulous Conservatives 
at every dinner where the two sections of the 
Unionists meet together. According to those 
legends Mr. Gladstone, inspired by the Enemy of 
Mankind, offered to Mr. Chamberlain the kind of 
prize which Mephistopheles is always prepared to 
promise to his victims. But Mr. Chamberlain, wiser 
and nobler than most of the persons who in different 
stages of the world’s history have been subjected to 
the same temptation, sternly refused to succumb, 
and declared for virtue and patriotism with un- 
hesitating voice. It is a pretty story; and some 
day we may see it represented pictorially in a fresco 
on the walls of the Birmingham Town Hall. But, 
like other pretty stories, it is singularly different 
from the truth. When Mr. Gladstone’s conversion 
to Home Rule was first announced to the world it 
was known that Mr. Chamberlain was himself some- 
thing more than a possible Home Ruler. He was 
cherishing an ambition which we are not disposed to 
regard as an ignoble one. He believed that it was 
in his power to “ settle the Irish Question.” Where 
bunglers like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster had 
failed, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain believed himself 
certain to succeed; and under that flattering de- 
lusion he was above all things anxious that the 
Irish Question should be left to be settled by 
himself and by nobody else. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Forster were both, in his opinion, dis- 
posed of. The General Election of 1885 had 
not given a British majority to Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Salisbury was in office, and in the opinion 
of Mr. Chamberlain was likely to remain there, 
until, in his own good time, the Member for West 
Birmingham chose to oust him, and to take the 
place for which he was so manifestly destined—that 
of leader and Chief Minister of a great Radical party. 
This pleasing dream — Joseph’s dream in more re- 
spects than one—was rudely dispelled when it became 
known that Mr. Gladstone, following out a line of 
thought upon which he had long been engaged, had 
come to the conclusion that the time for making 
a serious effort to deal with the Irish Question had 
arrived, It is true that Mr. Gladstone, unlike Mr. 
Chamberlain, did not seek to keep the credit of 
settling the Irish Question for himself. On the 
contrary, he offered: to let Lord Salisbury have 
the credit, himself promising to assist him to the 
best of his power in the good work of reconciliation. 
But Lord Salisbury refused this offer, and then 
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Mr. Gladstone, as everybody knows, took action on 
his own account. The immediate result of that 
action was that Lord Salisbury was turned out of 
office and Mr. Gladstone received the Queen’s com- 
mission to form a new Administration. 

According to the legends which are current at 
the banquets of the Unionists, that was the pre- 
cise moment at which the great Liberal Unionist 
party sprang into existence. Its members, according 
to Lord Londonderry, “did not for one moment 
hesitate” as to their action. Alas! for the fallibility 
of the historian. As a matter of fact, there was 
a great deal of hesitation, and nobody hesitated 
longer or more seriously than Mr, Chamberlain 
himself. Mr. Gladstone had taken office for the 
avowed purpose of bringing in a measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland. The newspapers had been full 
of his intention, and kites had been flown in all 
directions, both by responsible and irresponsible 
persons, for the purpose of learning how the wind 
was blowing. Some Liberal politicians from the 
first made no concealment of their distrust of 
the new policy, but the majority even of those 
who distrusted that policy took no active measures 
in opposition to it. Was Mr. Chamberlain one of 
those who distrusted and disliked the new departure ? 
Above all, was he one of those who, in the words 
of Lord Londonderry, “did not for one moment 
hesitate to place patriotism before party”? We 
regret to have to inform Lord Londonderry and his 
friends that Mr. Chamberlain most certainly did not 
belong to this glorious band. Up to the moment 
when he received an offer of office from Mr. Glad- 
stone, he made no sign whatever to indicate that 
he was not heart and soul with the Liberal leader 
in his new policy. The office which was offered to 
him was not one of those great posts in the new 
Ministry which many persons expected him to 
receive. It was, in fact, a secondary and com- 
paratively humble position, and some surprise was 
felt when he took it. Yet he accepted it without 
visible hesitation, and he did so knowing that he 
thus became the member of an administration 
pledged to bring in a Home Rule Bill. It is quite 
true that he retired from the Government soon after- 
wards. It is equally true that he plotted and 
intrigued against Mr. Gladstone incessantly during 
the memorable session of 1886. But it is not true 
that he was at that time one of the avowed opponents 
of any measure of Home Rule. All that he did and 
all that he said suggested that he was bent rather 
upon discrediting Mr. Gladstone, and driving him 
from the leadership of the Liberal party, than upon 
defeating Home Rule. Lord Londonderry and his 
friends would do well to bear these facts in mind 
when they are next called upon to pronounce pane- 
gyrics upon Mr. Chamberlain as the great father of 
the Liberal Unionist party. By all means let them 
burn incense at the shrine of the great apostate 
who last week added even Disestablishment to the 
other causes he is prepared to sacrifice rather than 
lose his present association with “the gentlemen of 
England.” But at least let them try to realise the 
fact that the noble self-sacrifice which they regard 
as the highest virtue of Mr. Chamberlain exists only 


in their own and possibly in that gentleman’s 
imagination. 








CHITRAL. 





M* FOWLER has been exposed during the last 
a few weeks to the risks which form part of 
the penalty of a great success. It has been his 
fortune since he became Secretary of State for India 














to win golden opinions not merely from his friends 
but from his opponents. On all sides there has 
been a strong desire to recognise the exceptional 
qualities which have made his tenure of his present 
office, brief though it has been, one of exceptional 
importance and of unequivocal success. Those of us 
who have long recognised the sterling ability and 
rare clearness of judgment which distinguish Mr. 
Fowler have rejoiced at the tributes which have been 
so freely paid to him by his political opponents. 
They have been most abundantly merited, and there 
is no one who will say that they have in any respect 
exceeded his deserts. But the praise of adversaries, 
though honourable in itself, is not to be accepted 
without reserve. Like other statesmen of equal 
eminence who have filled great places in bygone 
days, the Indian Secretary is now beginning to learn 
the price which is too commonly exacted from 
those who are fortunate enough to secure the 
approbation of foes as well as friends. A dead- 
set is being made at Mr. Fowler by those 
political antagonists whose praise has hitherto been 
most unreserved. In the name of that praise, and 
by reason of their frank acceptance of the policy he 
has hitherto pursued at the India Office, they are 
now appealing to him to justify their good opinion 
of the past by conforming his views to their own 
with regard to the one great question that now 
troubles the rulers of India. The future of Chitral 
is indeed a question of the first importance. In 
itself, Chitral, despite the prominence it has recently 
attained, is not a matter of much moment. But the 
policy to be pursued, now that the recent troubles 
have been terminated by the brilliant efforts of the 
Indian army, is a question that affects problems of 
the gravest character. Upon the manner in which 
it is decided must depend the whole future of our 
frontier policy in India. In these circumstances. 
we have no right to complain of the desperate efforts 
which are being made by the advocates of a certain 
policy to capture the Indian Secretary. But it is 
right that those who distrust that policy should also 
make their voices heard, and that Mr. Fowler, in 
whose statesmanlike discretion we have the fullest 
confidence, should hear the opinion of all parties 
before he comes to any final decision on his own 
rt. 

- Nothing can be simpler than the questions which 
are at issue in Chitral. The forward party in India 
and at home desire that England should follow up 
her recent victory in that barren land by annexing 
the territory now occupied to the Indian Empire. 
They point to the sacrifices that have been made, and 
the efforts that have been put forth, in order to bring 
Chitral under our dominion, and they dwell upon the 
absurdity of relinquishing this prize now that we have 
it in our grasp. Their contention is that Chitral is 
a valuable bulwark against Russia, and that it can 
only be usefully employed if it is in the possession of 
the Indian Government. Without dwelling upon the 
exaggerated character of their fears with regard to 
the advance of Russia, we may at once meet them 
upon the main point at issue. Is Chitral likely to 
be more valuable x as one of ay defences of 
the Indian Empire if it is +7 occupied b 

British troops, than it would if a nny, 2 = 
the position of independence which before the late 
campaign it occupied? We believe that the wisest 
of Anglo-Indian statesmen and the most far-seeing 
of Anglo-Indian soldiers will unhesitatingly answer 
that question in the negative. Chitral is a country 
the natural difficulties of which render it a barrier 
of the most serious character to the advance of any 
organised military force. Even after we had beaten 
down the opposition of our enemies in the late 
campaign, we found that our army could only be 
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pushed forward by slow degrees and at an enormous 
cost. And in this case we had the enormous advan- 
tage of having a large force at the very gates of 
the country, with a base of supply upon which they 
could at any moment fall back. Supposing we had 
been in the position of Russia, and had attempted to 
force a way through Chitral with our base far in the 
rear, with an enemy like Afghanistan on our 
flank, and with a force that could hardly have 
been adequate, what would have been our posi- 
tion? The difficulties we hd to encounter in 
the late campaign would have been multiplied inde- 
finitely, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether we 
would, by the exercise of any possible exertions, 
have been able to surmount them. If we leave 
Chitral in the hands of the independent tribesmen 
who now occupy it, we leave it with the certainty 
that it will present every possible difficulty in the 
way of an invading army. The difficulties, as we 
know, have been great in our own case; they would 
be infinitely greater in the case of a Russian force. 
On the other hand, if we occupy it and make roads 
such as are advocated so strongly by Mr. Curzon and 
other members of the forward school, we deliberately 
throw down the natural barrier which Chitral now 
presents to a foreign foe, and go forward to meet 
that foe more than half way. The wise men who 
built up our Indian Empire, and who arranged the 
system of frontier defence which now exists, and 
which gives us a feeling of security that could 
hardly be exceeded, proceeded throughout on the 
principle of leaving natural obstacles very much 
as they found them, and of never interfering 
to convert a race of independent tribesmen, who 
prized their liberty above everything else, into hostile 
and rebellious dependents. This, we trust, is the 
policy which will be adopted by Ministers with 
regard to Chitral. If we retire from it now we 
leave it as formidable a barrier to Russia as it ever 
was, whilst at the same time we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have not made im- 
placable enemies of its savage tribesmen. If, on the 
other hand, we insist on remaining there, and on 
removing those natural obstacles to the movements 
of an army, which now constitute its chief defensive 
value, we shall simply have pushed our outposts for- 
ward towards Russia, and shall have given the 
soldiers of the Czar an advantage they could never 
have secured for themselves. 

There is another question which, perhaps, may 
not move our Anglo-Indian Jingoes, but which, 
nevertheless, is of very grave importance. We could 
not hold Chitral without a very heavy expenditure. 
The cost of the recent campaign itself must be 
enormous, and that cost would become something 
like an annual item if we were to attempt to place 
this wild region of barren valleys and impassable 
mountains among the dependencies of India. The 
state of the Indian finances is just now the gravest 
of all the questions with which either the English or 
the Indian Government have to deal, and it seems 
absurd, in these circumstances, that we should de- 
liberately incur the burden of an increased expendi- 
ture in Chitral in order to secure a strategical 
advantage, the value of which is admitted, even by 
those who advocate it most strongly, to be extremely 
doubtful. -The policy of the Times, and of the For- 
ward school generally, is one that would speedily land 
India in hopeless bankruptcy, and that would at the 
same time increase the facilities for an invasion of 
the country by Russia, supposing such an invasion 
to be seriously attempted. By retiring from the 
territory we have just occupied we leave our natural 
frontier untouched; we leave Russia at a hopeless 
disadvantage compared with ourselves, so far as 
strategical movements in these regions are con- 




















cerned, and we save the Indian people from the 
burden of an expenditure which they can ill afford. 
All these considerations, we may be sure, are present 
to the minds of Mr. Fowler and his advisers; and 
we confidently expect that when the final decision of 
the Government with regard to Chitral is announced, 
it will be found to be one which harmonises not only 
with the dictates of common sense, but with the 
best opinions of the wisest men who in bygone times 
have assisted in the government of India. 








THE DETAILS OF DISENDOWMENT. 





HE facts (and fictions) as to Mr. Gladstone’s pair 
have given new interest to details about which, 
if the truth must be told, the ordinary politician 
cares very little indeed. From the point of view of 
the rapid progress of public business this is un- 
fortunate, but it has its compensations. The more 
careful and friendly is the consideration given in 
Committee to the objections of Churchmen, the more 
ready will the country be to rise in anger at the 
rejection of the Bill by the Lords. We count it on 
the whole fortunate that Mr. Gladstone’s scruples 
have been revealed, though we cannot congratulate 
either our own Whips or the Times on the manner 
of their revelation. It is said that Mr. Gladstone 
intimated some time ago that he had an open 
mind on three points of detail—the date after 
which private benefactions should be left to the 
Church, the transfer of cathedrals, and the manage- 
ment of churchyards. All these three questions 
have been before the House during the past week. 
On each of them it is quite possible for friends of 
Disestablishment to take different views. Dis- 
endowment, in the strict sense, is quite impossible 
within these islands, not so much because we 
have a deeper religious sense than other nations, 
but because we have a more scrupulous regard 
for the rights of property, and because nearly 
everyone is attached to some religious body 
enjoying private property. In Continental countries, 
where the mass of the people are so religious 
as in Italy and Spain, troops have been housed 
in buildings consecrated to the service of a Church 
which had never been so closely attached to 
the State as the Church of England. In almost 
every Continental country there has been a wholesale 
Disendowment of a Church which cannot in our sense 
be called Established—a secularisation, without the 
excuse that the property taken had always belonged 
to the nation. Nothing of the sort has ever been 
attempted in England since the Reformation, or 
ever will be attempted. We have much less 
reverence for the Church of England than Spaniards 
have for the Church of Rome, but we have more 
respect for individual or corporate rights of property 
as against the theoretical claims of an omnipotent 
State. 

This must be the explanation of the scruples 
shown by many Liberals (before Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind was known) as to private benefactions to the 
Church of England in Wales. Logically, if all the 
property of a National Church is national property, 
it is not easy, or indeed possible, to say why it should 
be allowed to keep anything, once better uses for the 
property have been discovered by the legislature. 
But in practice we allow the Church to retain all 
benefactions received.from private persons which it 
may reasonably be assumed were given for the use of 
such a Church as we see in Wales to-day. Theoretic- 
ally it is impossible to draw the line at any particular 
date. The Church in Wales has been gradually 
shedding adherents and becoming less and less 
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national for three hundred years. Four dates were 
before the Committee. The Bill suggested 1703, the 
date of the creation of Queen Anne’s Bounty, when 
it became possible to leave land to the Church with- 
out evading the Statutes of Mortmain. Ministers 
used arguments pointing to 1689, after which it was 
equally lawful, if not equally easy, for the private 
benefactor to endow the Church or the Free Churches. 
We are not much impressed by either reason. 
The legality of dissent and the facility for en- 
dowment have really nothing to do with the 
matter. On this principle we might argue that 
the Catholic Church in Ireland could have had 
nothing given to it during last century, or the 
Jesuits down to this day. The real choice lay 
between 1662 and 1558, between the Restora- 
tion and the accession of Elizabeth. In 1559 it 
may be supposed to have become tolerably clear 
to every Catholic donor that benefactions to the 
Church would never be used for any but Protestant 
purposes. In 1662 the Nonconformist may be 
supposed to have surrendered all hope of the 
Church being made to comprehend all Protestants. 
The High Church party, strangely enough, voted 
for the dividing-line of the Reformation; while 
the Government decided to stand by 1662. Mr. 
Asquith was able to quote Mr. Gladstone’s 
authority in favour of this date, for the epoch of the 
Restoration was chosen for this purpose in Committee 
on the Irish Bill. But we can imagine Mr. Gladstone 
distinguishing. The Restoration was, in Ireland, the 
beginning of everything. The title to landed 
property, which is almost the only sort of property 
in question, can in very few cases be carried higher 
than that date. After the Restoration, the changes 
in opinion among any section of the people were 
comparatively insignificant. In Wales, on the other 
hand, the Restoration was not a very important 
landmark. The shedding of the Catholics had come 
a century before; the shedding of the majority of 
the population did not come until a century after- 
wards. But the question is one of more interest 
than importance. We doubt whether the course 
ultimately followed in Ireland of voting a lump sum 
to the representative body in lieu of private endow- 
ments would not be the best way of. solving a 
question which is logically insoluble. 

On the cathedral question, the Government al- 
lowed the Church party to win a very expensive 
victory. We have frequently pointed out that the 
provision vesting the cathedrals in the Commis- 
sioners and making the Church funds liable for 
their maintenance was one of the points on which 
the Bill treats the Welsh Church more generously 
than the Irish Church was treated. The Irish Act 
provided for the vesting in the Board of Works as 
national monuments, never to be used, for public 
worship, of churches in a ruinous condition; but all 
other churches and cathedrals were vested in the repre- 
sentative body, to be maintained out of voluntary sub- 
scriptions. It is only fair to say that the disestablished 
Church has borne the burden well ; the restoration of 
Christ Church, Dublin, is not the only act of lordly 
munificence which may be put to the credit of its 
laymen. But the burden has undoubtedly been a 
considerable one, especially in cases such as Down- 
patrick and Kilmore, where the cathedral is not in a 
populous city, and cannot be the parish church of a 
very large congregation. It seemed quite con- 
ceivable that in the case of St. David’s and St. 
Asaph a similar difficulty might encumber the 
Church in Wales. Mr. Asquith therefore generously 
proposed that the cathedrals should vest in the 
Commissioners, and be maintained by them for the 
sole use of the Church. There was nothing novel or in- 
congruous in cathedrals vesting in lay persons: many 





churches are so vested now. But the Church party 
chose to treat Mr. Asquith’s generosity as a brutal act 
of desecration, and so on Tuesday night he consented 
to adopt the Irish precedent. The Churchmen went 
home and slept over their victory, and: found that 
they had saved the cathedrals at large outlay, for 
they would now be liable for their maintenance. 
They came down on Wednesday to propose that the 
cathedrals should, nevertheless, be maintained by 
the Commissioners, but this was a little too much 
for the Government to stand, and an undertakin 
that the great tithe should remain devoted to the 
repair of the chancels was all that they could 
extract. The incident is not without its humorous 
side. 

On the graveyard question, again, we would 
remind the Church party that management by the 
Parish Council will mean in many cases the saving 
of expense to the Church. In Ireland the repre- 
sentative body had the option of taking the grave- 
yards or allowing them to be vested in the boards of 
guardians, to be held by them for burial purposes. 
In very many cases the representative body chose to 
have them vested in the guardians, and in others it 
has become a matter of regret among Churchmen 
that the same course was not followed. 








THE EMPEROR AND HIS GUESTS. 





Se great naval festival now in progress at Kiel 
is avowedly regarded by its Imperial giver as 
an exhibition and celebration of one of the great 
guarantees of the peace of the world. It is interest- 
ing, and to some extent saddening, to think how the 
event which is its occasion, if it had happened at all, 
would have been commemorated fifty years ago. In 
those days the opening of a great ship canal would 
hardly have assumed such a degree of international 
importance, and every effort would have been 
made to dwell, even to exaggeration, on its com- 
mercial advantages, and to keep its strategic 
aspects out of sight. We should have been told, 
in every variety of phrase, nothing more than this— 
that to facilitate access to the Baltic would pro- 
mote the ties of commerce, the great civiliser and 
destroyer of warlike aims, between Russia, Germany, 
and Western Europe. The present canal has, it is 
true, a commercial side, though the importance of it 
is somewhat diminished by an ill-devised tariff of 
dues and the erection of Copenhagen into a free 
port. That side has been magnificently commemor- 
ated at Hamburg, perhaps, as Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low suggests in our columns to-day, after the manner 
of the dying swan of classical mythology. But it 
is assuredly not to celebrate a triumph for commerce 
that representatives of the navies of the world are 
assembled there to-day. It is estimated that the canal 
just doubles the defensive strength of the German 
fleet—that fleet which the German Emperor is so 
anxious to increase, whilethe Reichstag is so decidedly 
adverse to meeting his wishes. Aided as it would now 
be by the possession of Heligoland, the fleet could con- 
centrate, if necessary, against a hostile fleet on either 
side of the Danish archipelago—in other words, as the 
European Powers now stand, against the fleet either 
of Russia or of France. The Sound would probably 
be closed by Denmark, even if natural causes did not 
assist, and closed to the ships of Germany rather 
than to those of Russia or France. The.two naval 
expeditions up the Baltic within living memory—our 
own during the Crimean War, and that of the 
French fleet in 1870—were fruitless, not to say 
inglorious. But a repetition of the latter adventure 
will now be impracticable. The ceremonial at Kiel 
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is a glorification of sea power—used for defensive 
purposes, and as a guarantee of peace. Now that 
commerce is taking as warlike an aspect as it ever 
did under the old mercantile system of the eighteenth 
century; now that the greater nations are striving 
for empire oversea, and that the sole guarantees 
of peace are supposed to be an army and a navy 
strong enough to keep an aggressor in check, it 
is only natural that the ceremonial at Kiel should 
take the form, not of a glorification of commerce, but 
of a demonstration of naval strength. 

It is said, indeed, that the German Emperor 
intends that the festival shall do more for the cause 
of peace than merely exhibit the increased defensive 
strength of his own nation, or serve for the inter- 
change of those international courtesies which are 
apt rather to puzzle the serious, Puritanical student 
of politics. Such students are apt to forget both 
that Royalties and official personages and their 
personal feelings still count for a good deal in 
Continental politics, and also that a very large 
portion of the world which does not study politics 
proper reads descriptive reports of international 
celebrations (especially when they are illustrated), 
and is considerably affected by what it reads. But 
if we are to believe reports sent by a Temps corre- 
spondent from Berlin, the Emperor hopes by his 
personal influence to do special service to the 
cause of peace. He has attempted before now to 
be all things to all men. He has done his best for 
the cause of labour, and made advances—with in- 
different success, it must be allowed—to nearly 
every party in the Reichstag. He now wishes 
to show the representatives of the Powers how 
zealous he is for the peace of the world. If this is 
so—and we know that the Emperor’s belief in 
his own influence is unbounded—he is, we fear, 
doomed to disappointment. Wars, as Count von 
Caprivi once said, are now made by peoples and 
not by governments. And it is a cruel satire on the 
Imperial hope that the crews, especially the French 
crews, are not to be allowed to go ashore, nor 
are visitors to be admitted to most of the ships. 
The customary amusements of sailors ashore would 
just now have an international significance too. 
Still more blighting to this hope must be the way in 
which a portion of the French press and people— 
which cannot forget the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, 
or the clocks looted by the German army of occupa- 
tion in 1870—continues to treat the participation 
of the French Government in the ceremonial. Most 
fatal of all is the demonstration of solidarity—long 
premeditated, but not on that account less impressive 
—made on Monday by the squadrons of France 
and Russia. They met at the southern end of 
the Great Belt, and arrived at Kiel together; 
and the fact is made the subject of osten- 
tatious congratulation in the French press. It 
coincides with the decoration by the Tsar of the 
French President ; it follows on the uncontradicted 
announcement of a Franco-Russian “alliance”; it 
is deliberately intended as a‘display of the close 
connection between France and Russia; and while it 
is partly meant to win support at home for the French 
Government, it is partly a kind of polite defiance of the 
German Emperor. It is an intimation that the opening 
of the North Sea Canal may be regarded as a sort of 
challenge to them both, and that they will be ready 
in due time. We do not often agree with the Times, 
but in this case we do think that a postponement of 
such a demonstration would have been in better 
taste. Whether this means that the French action 
was in bad taste is a question of casuistry which we 
may leave to the Times and the Temps. The demon- 
stration is defended in France as exhibiting the 
European equilibrium. The peace of Europe is now 





ensured—after a fashion—only by a return to the 
old theory of the balance of power, with an immense 
increase of the weights. It is a terribly unstable 
equilibrium at best; and we may be glad, as English- 
men, that we form no part of it—that in sea power 
we mean to stand indisputably first, and to preserve 
our own position alone. 








FINANCE. 





TY\HERE has been little business doing upon the 

Stock Exchange this week, owing to the absence 
of operators at the Ascot races and the Kiel /étes. 
The markets, for all that, have been very steady, and 
there is a general impression that we are about to 
see another considerable rise, especially in South 
African shares. During the week Consols were 
quoted 1063 at one time, the highest price ever 
recorded. It will be recollected that in eight years 
the interest will be reduced to 24 per cent. There 
has likewise been a very considerable rise in water 
shares ; indeed, all sound investment securities are 
decidedly higher. Although trade is improving, 
it is now recognised that the demand for money 
will continue very small for a considerable time 
yet, and therefore money will be so abundant 
that bankers will be glad to lend on almost 
any terms. Consequently those who have the 
command of large sums are buying sound securi- 
ties in great amounts, as they see no prospect of 
being able to employ their money more advant- 
ageously for the time being. The preparations for 
the Chinese loan in Paris are supporting all inter- 
national securities. Rumours have been circulating 
for some days that the Chinese Government is hesi- 
tating to bind itself irrevocably. It fears, so report 
says, that it has given Russia too much influence; 
and though it is very improbable that it will now 
draw back, it is alleged to be unwilling to go on. 
The general belief in Paris, however, is that the 
loan will be brought out some time next week. 
South American securities, too, have been fairly well 
supported, and there has been a rise in Mexicans. 
Respecting the American market, fears are arising 
that the late speculation has gone too far, and that 
before very long gold will again be withdrawn 
from the Treasury. There has been a fairly large 
amount of buying of South African shares by French 
investors. The news from South Africa continues 
wonderfully good, and everything points, there- 
fore, to a fresh speculation in the market before 
long. 

Money is becoming more and more difficult to 
lend every day. Six months’ bank bills have been 
discounted this week at a rate equivalent to a 
fraction over 13s. per cent. per annum—the lowest 
rate, we believe, that has ever been accepted for six 
months’ bills in London—and bankers at the same 
time are freely lending money for a week at the 
rate of 5s. per cent. per annum. This extraordinary 
cheapness of money is naturally tending to stimulate 
speculation. Bankers are at their wits’ ends how 
to employ the money for which they are paying de- 
positors one-half per cent., and they are glad, there- 
fore, to accommodate every customer in good credit 
with any amount he may require. Speculators 
accordingly feel that they are sure of being pro- 
vided with any sums they want for months to 
come, and when the holidays are over, unless 
political alarm srises, there is certain to be a fresh 
speculation. Further, it is reasonable to presume that 
every kind of new enterprise with any promise of 
success will be welcomed by investors, and trade 
also will be improved. There has been little change 
in the silver market during the week, the price 
fluctuating about 303d. per ounce. Even the most 
sanguine are now beginning to see that the Chinese 
loan will not benefit the silver market very much. 
It is known that very large amounts of silver were 
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bought speculatively in anticipation of a series of 
Chinese loans in London. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that there may be selling before long, 
which will send down the price. The arrangement 
between Russia and China is that there is to be no 
fresh loan for six months; and it is certain that 
China will obtain very much worse terms whenever 
she does come to London than she would have got 
had she borrowed here at first. Naturally, there- 
fore, the Indian exchanges have given way somewhat. 
There is still a good demand for India Council drafts. 
On Wednesday, for example, the applications were 
for twice the amount offered, but the price was 
lower than the Council has obtained lately ; and not 
improbably there will be a further fall, though, if 
silver is fairly well maintained, the fall may not be 
much. On the other hand, an improvement in the 
ship-building trade is generally looked for upon 
Japanese orders. 








KILLED BY THE BALTIC CANAL! 





HAMBURG, June 18, 1895. 


HAT the new Baltic-North Sea Canal will do good 

to mankind in general is obvious enough, even to 
the most blind of Protectionists. But we are far 
from agreeing as to who in particular is to be mainly 
benefited by the magnificent waterway commenced 
eight years ago, and at the very door of the chief 
commercial city of Germany. Hamburg is spending 
the most money in rejoicing, and, unless this money 
is raised by force, we may reasonably conclude that 
she expects to profit very much by the new short 
route between the Baltic ports and those of the 
western ocean. She will be disappointed in some, 
let us hope that she will be compensated in other, 
respects. 

Five days agoI started in my little cruising-canoe 
Caribee from Berlin, and followed the great water- 
way to Hamburg. I paddled and sailed down the 
beautiful Havel to its confluence with the Elbe, and 
then followed that great stream until it lost me in a 
maze of Venice-like streets with a host of placards 
warning mariners against drinking the waters of the 
Elbe. Then I knew that I was in Hamburg, and that 
the cholera year was not yet forgotten. But this 
cruise of mine was not made for pleasure only. Many 
as are the delights offered to the canoeist who has a 
taste for reeds and swans and water-lilies and wind- 
mills, for fishing huts and out-of-the-world peasants, 
glorious distances, and meadows twinkling with 
flowers. I had no eye then for these beauties—not 
even for the waterfowl that circled over me, the 
huge storks and cranes and wild swans that started 
up as I rounded some unexpected bend. It is a 
paradise for sport of the water kind—but this in 
parentheses. My game was the German bargee, the 
skipper who navigates monster flat-bottomed craft 
from Berlin, from Dresden, from Breslau and 
Warsaw, and who carries the wares of Russia and 
Austria across the whole length of Germany in order 
to find the port where he may discharge his cargo 
reshipment to England—perhaps around Cape 

orn. 

It was some hours before the right kind of a 
barge came along—not the mere local one carrying 
bricks or wood about the neighbourhood of the 
capital, but a genuine long-distance craft with a 
wife on board and a box of flowers under the tiller. 
It was closing on to noon when my chosen barge 
hove in sight, at the tail end of a procession in- 
eluding five others—all in tow of a puffy steamer. 
For credentials I passed up to the skipper a large 
paper parcel containing two pounds of good beef. 
I pleaded my helplessness, begged the use of his fire, 
and offered to pay him by a share of the good soup 
that would result from such a union of forces. The 
German bargee is a man of sentiment. He took pity 
on my condition and at once sought the assistance of 
his wife, who came on deck looking rather cross at 








being disturbed at her cooking. But she, too, melted 
when she heard that I was a poor forsaken paddler, 
who had nowhere to cook his food, and who could 
not get on to Hamburg excepting by working from 
morning to night like a galley-slave. So the wife 
took the meat; the skipper made Caribee fast 
astern, and his two little children were quickly 
conciliated by a handful of cherries on the spot 
linked with the prospect of more in reserve. It was 
a barge about a hundred feet long, loaded with 
glass-ware bound for Mexico. It had been loaded some 
miles eastward of Berlin, and was going to Hamburg. 
That barge next year will find it profitable to avoid 
both Berlin and Hamburg, and to carry such a cargo 
to the nearest Baltic port—namely, Stettin—which 
is about half as far as from Berlin to Hamburg. 

A glance at the map is necessary to explain the 
new relations that will be raised by this new channel. 
The steamer that now comes to Hamburg for a cargo 
manufactured eastward of Berlin, will next month 
seek that cargo not at the mouth of the Elbe, but 
at the mouth of the Oder or the Vistula. My skipper 
had never seen a map, but he knew all the inland 
waterways of Germany and could tell me what the 
barges were carrying, where they were from, and 
whither they were bound. And, indeed, it was a 
marvellous procession that had no ending, and which 
goes on, year in, year out, whenever it is not prevented 
by ice. There werecargoes from faraway onthe borders 
of Poland that had come by way of the Vistula 
through the Bromberg Canal, westward through 
the Netze and the Wartha to the Oder at Kiistrin, 
Down the Oder they had gone as far as the Finow 
canal, which led them into the Havel, and so on to 
the Elbe. This is a journey covering nine degrees of 
longitude, crossing nearly all Germany from east to 
west, and following a line almost parallel with the 
Baltic. Such a cargo will no longer come to Ham- 
burg ; it will come to Dantzig, and be there shipped 
on board an ocean steamer by way of Kiel without. 
so much as dropping anchor in the Elbe. My bargee- 
skipper pointed out to me cargoes of timber cut 
up into pieces about a yard long, and no thicker 
than one’s arm. They had been floated from far 
away near the upper Oder, and were going to Ham- 
burg, in order to be there loaded on steamers 
bound for England, for this wood is used in the 
mines. Next year these cargoes will be made up in 
Stettin, and not Hamburg. All North Germany 
needs coal to a vast extent for the factories that 
have grown up along her inland waterways. Ham- 
burg has been the chief dept for this commodity— 
not merely in supplying the towns along the Elbe, 
but Berlin, Breslau, and beyond. © Henceforward 
sea-going colliers will bring their loads to ports on 
the Baltic, such as Memel, Kénigsberg, Elbing, 
Dantzig, Stettin, Rostock, Liibeck. 

In other words, Hamburg to-day ceases to be the 
nearest port to the great centres of German con- 
sumption. She will remain the first seaport of 
Germany by reason of the excellence of her harbour, 
and the fact that she is at the mouth of a river 
which carries barges from the North Sea to beyond 
the frontier of Austria. But her days of greatness 
are past. 

Before the skipper’s wife had made ready my 
soup, I had passed barges enough to fill a page of 
statistics; but figures are notoriously fallacious, as 
every statistician knows. The good skipper kept 
pointing out barge after barge from points in 
Germany whose geographical situation made it 
clear that soon these waters would see them no 
more. The cholera gave Hamburg a sharp blow, 
but. the sharper one is that involved in declaring 
open the waterway between the North Sea and 
the Baltic. Yesterday Hamburg was facile princeps 
the commercial harbour of Germany ; to-morrow she 
begins a decline, slow but distinct. She will soon 
be known for the ruins of her picturesque ware- 
houses, the excellence of her eating-houses, the 
Venetian-like beauty of her thoroughfares, the 
Venetian-like character of her history. On her 
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epitaph we shall read: “ Killed by the Baltic 
Canal. PouLTNEY BIGELow. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—There is joy in the breasts of all 
7 true Radicals this morning, and the joy springs 
from the defeat of the Government last night. Of 
course it was not Ministers who were really beaten. 
It was the House of Lords. It may seem a very 
small matter to insist that Black Rod has more than 
his fair share of rooms in the palace at Westminster. 
But Black Rod is in this instance the representative 
of the hereditary Chamber, and last night's vote was 
merely another illustration of Liberal feeling with 
regard to that obnoxious and ridiculous institution. 
That feeling shows itself wherever an opportunity 
occurs, and there is no subject on which the rank 
and file of the House of Commons display more 
genuine earnestness than upon this. In these cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to understand how some 
leading Liberals can profess to look upon the move- 
ment against the Peers as being a mistake. The 
mistake has been on their part in not throwing more 
energy into that movement. The game has been in 
their own hands all along. If they should loseit the 
fault will be theirs alone. 

Delightful is it to read of the complimentary 
banquet given last night by the Tories to the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, and of all the 
sweet things that were said by the various speakers 
with regard to the member for Birmingham. It need 
hardly be said that at this funereal feast the Duke 
of Devonshire did not count. He was there in the 
humble capacity of chaperon ; his mission being to 
prevent any scandalous gossip as to the conduct of 
the blushing ex-Radical who was the chief guest of 
the evening. The dinner reminds me of another 
“complimentary” banquet that took place not very 
long ago, in honour of a certain person. I asked one 
of those who attended it, and who, as I knew, did 
not love the recipient of the honour, why he had 
gone. “My dear sir,” he answered, “if I had not 
gone nobody would have gone. Everybody else who 
was there hates as much as I do; but we had 
to think of our cause and calling, and so we decided 
to put our personal feelings in our pockets and 
pretend that we loved the man.” Lord Londonderry 
and his friends unquestionably pretended very hard 
last night. And how thankful they must have been 
when the function came to an end! 

Sunday. — The result of the Inverness-shire 
election is what I anticipated when I wrote a week 
ago. The simple truth is that Dr. MacGregor threw 
the seat away, and sacrificed the cause of the 
Crofters to his own temper and vanity. My con- 
versations with many of the electors whilst the 
contest was in progress satisfied me that all sensible 
men, even in the Crofter party, were disgusted by 
the conduct of their late representative, and were 
by no means anxious to have a successor of the same 
kidney. I do not attach political importance to the 
result of the election, but it ought to have a great 
significance for our party managers, and should 
teach them the folly of the notion that they can 
strengthen their party by the simple process of 
surrendering to its most extreme and impracticable 
sections. The French, with their neat and expressive 
political nomenclature, can express the situation and 
the true policy of the Liberal party exactly. Our 
business is to lean upon the left centre if we wish to 
earry the General Election. If we throw ourselves 
into the arms of the extremists, under the impression 
that we shall then unite all sections of the party, we 
are destined to be badly beaten. If we had put 
forward a really good candidate who was a Radical 
first and a Crofter afterwards, the result of last 
week's election would probably have been very 
different. 











Monday.—There is not so much excitement over 
the Inverness election to-day as might have been 
anticipated. The truth is that even the Tories 
cannot fail to recognise the fact that many causes 
went to secure the victory of the Unionist. More- 
over, Mr. Baillie can hardly be said to have been a 
candidate after the Tory heart. He went a great 
deal further in the cause of the Crofters than most 
Liberals would have done, to say nothing of Con- 
servatives. The one feature of importance in con- 
nection with the election is the reduction of the 
Ministerial majority, which puts the Government 
still more at the mercy of the chapter of accidents 
than it was before. On the other hand, the con- 
viction is growing that, barring accidents, there will 
be no dissolution for some months to come. Ministers 
are carrying out their policy with a quiet steadfast- 
ness that impresses even their opponents. 

There is a good deal of talk among politicians over 
Prince Bismarck’s refusal to receive the Englishmen 
who called upon him on Saturday. It was not a 
pleasant incident, and Prince Bismarck’s friends and 
admirers are those who have most cause to regret it. 
No doubt the Prince is an old man with an old 
man’s right to claim exemption from ordinary social 
duties. But supposing the case had been reversed, 
and it had been a deputation of Germans who went 
to Hawarden to call upon Mr. Gladstone, one of 
them being Prince Bismarck’s son armed with a 
complimentary message from his father. Does 
anyone suppose that in such a case Mr. Gladstone 
would have declined to receive his visitors? And 
Mr. Gladstone is an older man than Prince Bismarck. 
Happily, in his case, even the fierce war of politics 
has never made him insensible to the rules of 
courtesy. Even his bitterest foe has never dared to 
affirm that Mr. Gladstone was anything but a 
gentleman. 

Tuesday.—Ministers were very unlucky last night, 
and it is difficult to resist the conviction that they 
had only themselves to thank for their bad luck. 
Silly, and even babyish, as is the fierce Irish resent- 
ment at the proposal to erect a statue of Cromwell 
at the spot where he piloted the ship of the State 
through the worst storms that have ever broken 
upon it, the Government should have been prepared 
for it. Either Sir William Harcourt should have 
been ready to treat the Irish members who made a 
mountain out of a mole-hill with good-humoured 
contempt, or he should not have run the risk of 
giving offence to their hyper-sensitive memories. 
To bring forward the proposal to honour the greatest 
of English rulers, and then to run away from it, was 
a blunder of which it is difficult to speak too severely. 
It is a blunder which has not only damaged the 
Ministry, but affected adversely the good under- 
standing between the English Liberals and Irish 
Home Rulers. After all, we, too, have our feel- 
ings; and we might well have expected that for 
once Irish sentiment might have accommodated 
itself to British. But if one must speak severely of 
the blunder of Ministers, what is to be said of the 
performance of Mr. Arthur Balfour? That much 
over-rated gentleman is for ever giving us peeps into 
his mental constitution which astonish us by the 
intellectual poverty they reveal. His language re- 
garding Cromwell was worthy of a school-boy, or 
perhaps one ought rather to say of a school-girl, 
who had only read a “ History of England” written 
for the benefit of juvenile Tories. It is amusing to 
remember that he tried to govern Ireland upon 
Cromwellian lines when he was Chief Secretary, and 
that it was only his lack of physical and moral 
courage that led him to fall short of the “ thorough” 
methods of his great exemplar. It was ridiculous to 
see him sneering at the great man of whom he was 
so slavish an imitator up to the limits of his own 
small capacity. But this was the spectacle on which 
abashed Conservatives and amused Liberals were 
bidden to gaze when Mr. Balfour rose to deliver him- 
self on the great Cromwell discussion. 
Wednesday.—The startling announcement in the 
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Times this morning that Mr. Gladstone has put an 
end to his pair with Mr. Villiers sent a cold shudder 
of consternation through the ranks of the Liberal 
party. The 7imes naturally makes the most of the 
incident, and distorts it into a formal withdrawal of 
Mr. Gladstone from the ranks of the Ministerialists. 
I have not yet met a man connected with the party 
who believes this explanation of the business. But 
though it is probable that it has no significance 
beyond that which Mr. Gladstone himself ascribed 
to it—the old statesman’s desire to remain uncom- 
mitted as to the details of the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill—it has undoubtedly had an awkward 
influence upon the position of affairs in the political 
world. We cannot blame Mr. Gladstone for having 
taken this step; but we must certainly regret it. 
There can be no doubt that it is due to his belief 
that his personal actions are now without any 
other than a personal significance. He does 
not realise the greatness of the position he 
still holds, and the grave responsibility that conse- 
quently attaches to all that he says and does. More 
than once since his retirement his intimate personal 
friends have had to remonstrate with him when 
they saw that, in perfect innocence, he was about to 
take a step that would be misinterpreted to the dis- 
advantage of those who have taken up his work in 
the Ministry. It is to be hoped someone will tell 
him of the comments of the Times upon his action 
with regard to his pair. As he never reads 
that journal, he will not see these comments for 
himeelf. 

I have been frequently accused of being too 
much of an optimist in my views with regard to the 
position of the Ministry. More than twelve months 
ago the eager Opposition journalists made merry 
over what they described as my rose-coloured visions 
of the future of the Government, and I was sneered 
at for believing what I wanted to believe rather 
than what was true. I think I may point to 
what has happened since I fell under these cen- 
sures as the best vindication of my calculations. 
The Government which, according to the quidnuncs, 
was to be thrust out of office at least twelve months 
ago still lives, and it has accomplished far more than 
I, for one, ventured to hope in the interval. My 
optimism, it is now clear, was nothing more than a 
recognition of facts to which too many people 
deliberately chose to shut their eyes. I am not 
saying this by way of glorifying my own acumen as 
a political prophet ; but I wish to recall the charge 
which is most generally made against me, because I 
confess that at this moment I am not so optimistic 
as Iwas. The Liberal party can still hold together, 
and with a strong lead, and a united front on the 
question of the House of Lords, may still carry the 
country at the General Election. But I do not like 
some features of the situation. I do not like the 
attitude which has been so ostentatiously adopted 
in the House of Commons, and probably in the 
Cabinet, by Sir William Harcourt; and above 
all, I do not like the signs which are now 
apparent of a growing impatience on the part 
of some of the Welsh and Irish members. The 
Irish members, for example, are responsible for the 
carrying of a very unfortunate amendment on the 
Factory Bill in the Grand Committee. They carried 
this in the teeth of the Home Secretary’s opposition. 
One does not want to exaggerate this state of 
things, but it would be still more foolish to ignore 
it. The political situation is, in short, a critical one, 
and its critical condition is due far more to causes 
that are internal, so far as the Liberal party is con- 
cerned, than to any external circumstances, 

Everybody knows that the Unionists profess to 
be confident of a victory at the coming General 
Election. I dare say that they are sincere in 
those professions, though when one remembers how 
egregiously they were mistaken three years ago, it 
is rather difficult to attach much importance to 
their calculations. There is, however, one point on 
which speculation is even now possible. How long 











will the next Tory or Unionist administration live? 
The zealots of the party declare that when once 
they get into office again they will remain there for 
ten years, or even longer. As a matter of fact, the 
next Tory Government may be guaranteed not to 
last more than five years. No Cabinet which con- 
tained Mr. Chamberlain could possibly hold together 
for more than four years. It is amusing to see how 
the faces of one’s Unionist friends fall when this 
little fact is brought home to them. 

Thursday.—Y esterday afternoon I learned, from 
an unimpeachable source, the full details regarding 
the Times story about Mr. Gladstone. It now ap- 
pears that there was even less justification for the 
tale than I supposed. Never, indeed, was a more 
monstrous superstructure of pure and unadulterated 
fiction built upon a smaller basis of fact than in this 
case. To begin with, the statement that Mr. Glad- 
stone had “intimated his intention to discontinue 
his pair” was untrue. Mr. Gladstone did not know 
anything about his pair having ceased until he 
heard, by telegraph, of the preposterous story of the 
Times. This little fact puts an end, absolutely, to 
the whole volume of rubbish in which the inferences 
and suggestions of the Unionist journalists are set 
forth. It was a certain Minister—to whom Mr. 
Gladstone had made known the fact that upon three 
points in the Welsh Bill he did not wish to be com- 
mitted—who was entirely responsible for what 
has happened. This gentleman was naturally 
anxious that Mr. Gladstone’s independence of action 
should be preserved; and when he saw that the 
debate on the Bill was reaching the points indicated, 
he became rather nervous as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
position. If Mr. G. had been in England, nothing 
would have been done. But he was cruising in the 
Baltic and could not be consulted, and it therefore 
occurred to the Minister to whom he had confided 
his wishes, that the safest course would be tem- 
porarily to suspend the pair of the ex-Premier with 
Mr. Villiers. This was accordingly done. But it 
was done, not by Mr. Gladstone, but by a member of 
the Government, and Mr. Gladstone, as I have said, 
knew nothing whatever about it. 

This is the truth. The portentous story of 
the Times is, therefore, reduced to its true pro- 
portions as a penny-a-liner’s mare’s-nest. It is 
bad journalism to promulgate stories of this 
kind which are capable of instant exposure and 
contradiction, and, if I may say so, it is still worse 
journalism to stick to the exploded fable when 
its true character has been exposed. The Times 
should have remembered its bitter experiences eight 
years ago, and been more cautious in accepting a 
tale in which the proportion of sack to bread was 
Falstaffian. But one must be fair to the newspaper. 
It did not err alone. I am told that the fable was 
printed in the Scotsman and the Birmingham Post, 
as well as in the Times, and it is further declared 
that the person who hit upon the ingenious idea of 
distorting and exaggerating a very simple matter of 
no real importance, was not any professional 
journalist, but Mr. Chamberlain. If that gentleman 
is wise, he will let the egregious performance be his 
last as well as his first intrusion into the domain of 
the sensational paragraphist. No doubt he was 
born to shine in many different capacities, but 
among them is not that of the penny-a-liner. 

One word more. I have the highest authority 
for stating that Mr. Gladstone’s relations with this 
Government are what they have always been—those 
of friendship, loyalty, and confidence. He has not, 
as I see some newspapers assert, condemned it for its 
action with regard to Armenia. He knows too well 
how difficult it is for the outsider to judge of the 
action of those who have access to all the sources of 
information to do so. He is not anxious for a 
General Election or for the death of the Ministry. 
He is now as loyal in his following as he was for- 
merly in his leading; and if the ridiculous tale 


_of yesterday has any effect upon his political con- 


duct, it will be rather to lead him to give open 
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demonstration of his confidence in Ministers than to 
do anything to confirm the suspicions of those silly 
people who are always ready to believe just what 
they would like to believe. So ends this tempest in 
a tea-pot. The member for West Birmingham must 
be slightly disappointed at the way in which his 
bomb-shell has fizzled out. 

Friday.—The statements telegraphed from Kiel, 
in the Westminster Gazette and Daily News, fully 
confirm what I have written above regarding the 
pairing story, and ought finally to dispose of it. 
The attempt to convict Mr. Ellis and the other 
Whips of something like bad faith in regard to this 
business is as ludicrous as it is contemptible; the 
fact being that the Whips concealed nothing from 
the other side, and could have had no possible object 
in doing so.—Last night’s division on the Welsh 
Church Bill was a bad one, and some fears are 
expressed with regard to Monday. I do not think 
these fears are likely to be realised. Despite the 
agonised cries for action on the part of the Times, 
and the other Unionist journals, Mr. Balfour seems 
strangely unwilling to move, and the scares which 
attended the beginning of the week have now 
passed away, leaving the House in its normal con- 
dition. 





POLITICS IN THE FAR NORTH. 


+ 


(From A ScorrisH CORRESPONDENT.) 


O those who know the far north, Monday's papers, 

with their jubilations, and no less their explana- 
tions of Inverness-shire, contained matter for intense 
amusement. The idea of Skyemen “rallying for the 
unity of the empire” is only less sublimely absurd 
than the idea that the old Crofters Act has brought 
the crofters into a mood of contentment. Among 
Liberals generally there was an impression that the 
Highland counties might be reckoned among the 
safest of safe seats; the traditional Liberalism of 
Scotland was he'd to be strongest among the moun- 
tains. It was forgotten that in these regions three- 
fourths of the electors have no political traditions at 
all. The whole vast crofter population came upon 
the register for the first time in 1885, and their 
entire political value consisted in their keen know- 
ledge of their own wants. They voted for the men 
who promised them most, and the Crofters Act 
established a presumption that a Liberal Government 
would be the most profitable to support. But ten 
years is not a sufficiently long period in which to 
establish a tradition, and the crofters have still 
a sufficiently open mind to vote for the highest 
bidder. In Inverness-shire Mr. Baillie, of Dochfour, 
bid most: he offered money to buy land, to build 
harbours, to provide nets. One of the most curious 
features of the contest was Mr. Macrae’s unnatural 
moderation. Here was an agitator not unaddicted 
to violence of argument, and always associated with 
extravagance of demands, cooing over the mild 
clauses of the Crofters Bill. That was his strategy. 
Mr. Macrae reckoned the-crofters his assured 
friends, and adopted a mild demeanour to conciliate 
the moderate, and in the main well-to-do, Liberals, 
in the east of the shire. To his mind they alone 
were doubtful: they had informed him in the 
plainest of language that they did not like an 
agitator, and he set himself studiously to prove to 
them that he could become a “safe” man. And 
meanwhile, Mr. Baillie was pouring out hypothetical 
gold on the west coast. Mr. Macrae did not con- 
ciliate the east, and he was far too sparing for the 
west. 

This does not indicate a high state of political 
ethics among the hills, but really the hills know 
nothing about political ethics. The personal morality 
and orthodoxy (which is held of even higher value) 
of the Celt are not to be matched in the kingdom, 












but his views of money matters are peculiar. It 
is said of Portree that if you throw a stone in the 
high street you will hit either a Macdonald or a 
bankrupt, or both at once; and a Skyeman has 
expressed to me an unfeigned admiration for a 
fellow-islander who “ had failed (become bankrupt) 
twice and had one fire.” There was not a shadow 
of doubt in the mind of the admirer that the 
bankruptcies were fraudulent and that the fire was 
profitable; nor was there a shadow of reprobation. 
The same state of feeling is indicated in expressions 
of admiration for a doctor “ who had sold his 
practice twice and still has it.” In short, no 
objections on the score of “sound finance” will 
ever be raised by the crofters to the most 
extravagant promises of outside money help. They 
are a simple people, and apply precedents in a 
way that would astonish the lawyers. There is 
one fermenting just now which may be commended 
to a “high bidder.” Properly worked, it will return 
Mr. Baillie at the General Election with an even 
bigger majority. The Crofters Act is one of the 
most obviously beneficent pieces of legislation ever 
passed. The traveller in Sleat or Trotternish or 
Vaternish or Arisaig or Shieldaig may see the 
evidences of its good operation in the fair and 
healthy houses which are everywhere taking the 
place of the noisome, windowless, chimneyless dens 
in which, till yesterday, scarlet fever, small-pox, 
and typhoid were endemic. These are the result 
of a secured tenure and ownership in improvements. 
But the Crofters Act, or the Land Court which it 
established, wiped out 75 per cent. of arrears of rent. 
Now the crofters argue in this way: “If Parliament 
cancelled rent, of course it can cancel other debts 
as well.” They see nothing more sacred in the 
debts due to the “general merchant” or to the 
banker than in the debts due to the landlord. 
Three-fourths of them are heavily involved, and are 
at present hankering, not altogether in silence, after 
a candidate who will come to them with an “ Act of 
Oblivion” for indebtedness in his hand. I have 
spoken with Highland bankers who, on pressing for 
payment of debt, have had it retorted upon them 
that unless they are very mild a candidate will be 
found who will bring in a new kind of Crofters Bill 
to deal with them as the last one dealt with the 
landlords. 

The only political question in which the Highland 
crofters can be said to take a pure and impersonal 
interest is that of the Church, and here their sym- 
pathies are all anti-Liberal. The mass of them would 
sooner make a covenant with the Devil than enter an 
Established Church; but it is part of the antique 
theology of which they are so tenacious, that the 
State must make a religious acknowledgment by 
providing for a Church of some sort. At present 
they maintain that the wrong Church is established ; 
but that, to their minds, is a much smaller calamity 
than the maintenance of no Church at all would be. 
Disestablishment would be followed by “a visitation 
of wrath.” Disestablishment by itself would not be 
so terrible an affair to the Northern Celt were it not 
that in his mind the doctrine of an Established 
Church is bound up with the code of strict dogmas, 
by steadfast belief in which he hopes to reach 
and inherit his Presbyterian heaven. He takes his 
code whole, and has a horrid, lurking fear that if 
it breaks down in its least important part the entire 
structure will topple. People who attack it in its 
least important part are held to attack the whole 
structure; and it is reckoned that the enemy of the 
Establishment can be no friend of the doctrine of 
Election. In at least two of the Highland counties 
this may be calculated to work some mischief at the 
General Election. In both Inverness-shire and Argyle 
the old Radical vote is considerable, and eager for 
Disestablishment ; and it will hardly be pleased with 
a candidate who, in this regard, will satisfy the 
State Church-loving crofters. Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness are homogeneous—greedy for State aid in 
any form, and resolved to have a State church in 
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every parish—not for use, but “to maintain the 
principle.” 








CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


HE late Mr. Carlyle has somewhere in his 
voluminous but well-indexed writings a highly 
humourous and characteristic passage in which he, 
with all his delightful gusto, dilates upon the oddity 
of the scene where a withered old sinner perched on 
a bench, quaintly attired in red turned up with 
ermine, addresses another sinner in a wooden pew, 
and bids him be taken away and hung by the neck 
until he is dead; and how the sinner in the pew, 
instead of indignantly remonstrating with the sinner 
on the bench, “Why, you cantankerous old 
absurdity, what are you about taking my life 
like that?” usually exhibits signs of great depres- 
sion, and meekly allows himself to be conducted 
to his cell, from whence in due course he is taken 
and throttled according to law. 

This situation described by Carlyle is doubtless 
mighty full of humour; but none the less were any 
prisoner at the bar to adopt Craigenputtock’s sugges- 
tion, he would only add to the peccadillo of murder 
the grave offence of contempt of Court, which has 
been defined “as a disobedience to the Court, an 
opposing or despising the authority, justice, and 
dignity thereof.” 

The whole subject of Contempt is an interesting 
and picturesque one, and has lately been treated 
after an interesting and picturesque yet accurate 
and learned fashion by a well-known Queen's 
Counsel, Mr. J. F. Oswald, in a treatise * which 
we are glad to see has reached a second edition, 
and is a volume which well deserves to be read not 
merely by the legal practitioner, but by the student 
of constitutional law and the nice observer of our 
manners and customs. 

An ill-disposed person may exhibit contempt of 
Court in divers ways—for example, he may scandalise 
the Court itself, which may be done not merely by 
the extreme measure of hurling missiles at the pre- 
siding judge, or loudly contemning his learning or 
authority, but by ostentatiously reading a news- 
paper in his presence, or laughing uproariously at a 
joke made by somebody else. Such contempts, com- 
mitted as they are in facie curiae, are criminal 
offences, and may be punished summarily by imme- 
diate imprisonment without the right of appeal. It 
speaks well both for the great good sense of the 
judges and for the deep-rooted legal instincts of our 
people that such offences are seldom heard of. It 
would be impossible nicely to define what measure 
of freedom of manners should be allowed in a court 
of justice, which, as we know, is neither a church 
nor a theatre, but, as a matter of practice, the happy 
mean between an awe-struck and unmanly silence 
and free-and-easy conversation is well preserved. 
The practising advocate, to avoid contempt and 
obtain, if instructed so to do, a hearing, must obey 
certain sumptuary laws, for not only must he don 
the horsehair wig, the gown, and bands of his pro- 
fession, but his upper clothing must be black, nor 
should his nether garment be otherwise than of 
sober hue. Mr. Oswald reports Mr. Justice Byles as 
having once observed to the late Lord Coleridge 
whilst at the Bar: “I always listen with little 
pleasure to the arguments of counsel whose legs 
are encased in light grey trousers.” The junior Bar 
is growing somewhat lax in these matters. Dark 
grey coats are not unknown, and it was only the 
other day we observed a barrister duly robed 
sitting in court in a white waistcoat, apparently 
oblivious of the fact that whilst thus attired no 
judge could possibly have heard a word he said. 
However, as he had nothing to say, the question did 
not arise. It is doubtless the increasing Chamber 


** Contempt of Court, etc.” By J. F. Oswald, Q.C. London: 
William Clowes & Sons, Limited. 





practice of the judges which has occasioned this 
regrettable laxity. In Chambers a judge cannot 
summarily commit for contempt, nor is it necessary 
or customary for counsel to appear before him in 
robes. Some judges object to fancy waistcoats in 
Chambers, but others do not. The late Sir James 
Bacon, who was a great stickler for forensic pro- 
priety, and who, sitting in court, would not have 
allowed a counsel in a white waistcoat to say a 
word, habitually wore one himself when sitting as 
vacation judge in the summer. 

It must not be supposed that there can be no 
contempt out of court. There can. To use bad 
language on being served with legal process is 
to treat the Court from whence such process issued 
with contempt. None the less, considerable latitude 
of language on such occasions is allowed. How 
necessary it is to protect the humble officers of the 
law who serve writs and subpcenas is proved by the 
case of one Johns, who was very rightly committed 
to the Fleet in 1772, it appearing by affidavit that 
he had compelled the poor wretch who sought to 
serve him with a subpoena to devour both the parch- 
ment and the wax seal of the Court, and had then, 
after kicking him so savagely as to make him in- 
sensible, ordered his body to be cast into the 
river. No amount of irritation could justify such 
conduct. It is no contempt to tear up the writ or 
subpoena in the presence of the officer of the 
court, because, the service once lawfully effected, 
the Court is indifferent to the treatment of its 
stationery—but such behaviour, though lawful, is 
childish. To obstruct a witness on his way to give 
evidence, or to threaten him if he does give evidence, 
or to tamper with the jury, are all serious contempts. 
In short, there is a divinity which hedges a Court 
of Justice, and anybody who, by action or inaction, 
renders the course of justice more difficult or dilatory 
than it otherwise would be incurs the penalty of 
contempt. Consider, for example, the case of docu- 
ments and letters. Prior to the issue of a writ, the 
owner of documents and letters may destroy them, if 
he pleases—the fact of his having done so, if litiga- 
tion should ensue on the subject to which the 
destroyed documents related, being only matter for 
comment — but the moment a writ is issued the 
destruction by a defendant of any document in his 
possession relating to the action isa grave contempt, 
for which a duchess was lately sent to prison. There 
is something majestic about this. No sooner is the aid 
of a Court of Law invoked than it assumes a seifin 
of every scrap of writing which will assist it in its 
investigation of the matter at issue between the 
parties, and to destroy any such paper is to obstruct 
the Court in its holy task, and therefore a contempt. 

To disobey a specific order of the Court is, of 
course, contempt. The old Court of Chancery had 
@ great experience in this aspect of the question. 
It was accustomed to issue many peremptory com- 
mands; it forbade’ manufacturers to foul rivers, 
builders so to build as to obstruct ancient lights, 
suitors to seek the hand in matrimony of its female 
wards, Dissenting ministers to attempt to occupy 
the pulpits from which their congregations had by 
vote ejected them, and so on through almost all the 
business of this mortal life. It was more ready to 
forbid than to command ; but it would do either if 
justice required it. And if you persisted in doing 
what the Court of Chancery told you not to do, you 
were committed ; whilst if you refused to do what 
it had ordered you to do, you were attached; and 
the difference between committal and attachment 
need not concern the lay mind. 

To pursue the subject further would be to plunge 
into the morasses of the law, where there is no footing 
for the plain man; but just a word or two may be 
added on the subject of punishment for contempt. In 
old days persons who were guilty of contempt in facie 
curiae had their right hands cut off, and Mr. Oswald 
prints as an appendix to his book certain clauses of 
an Act of Parliament of Henry VIII. which provide 
for the execution of this barbarous sentence, and 
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also (it must be admitted) for the kindly after-treat- 
ment of the victim, who was to have a surgeon at 
hand to sear the stump, a sergeant of the poultry 
with a cock ready for the surgeon to wrap about 
the stump, a sergeant of the pantry with bread to 
eat, and a sergeant of the cellar with a pot of red 
wine to drink. 

Nowadays the penalty for most contempts is 
costs. The guilty party, in order to purge his con- 
tempt, has to pay all the costs of a motion to commit 
and attach. The amount is not always inconsider- 
able, and when it is paid it would be idle to apply to 
the other side for a pot of red wine. They would 
only laugh at you. Our ancestors had a way of 
mitigating their atrocities which robs the latter of 
more than half their brutality. Costs are an un- 
mitigated atrocity. 








IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HORSE. 





W* are not seeking to add to the burdens of the 

Government when we express a hope that 
time will be found, even in this Session, to pass an 
excellent little measure which was introduced by 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre last Monday. This, to give it full 
honours, is the “ Locomotives on Roads Act Amend- 
ment Bill,” and the effect of it is to sweep away an 
absurd anachronism which stands in the way of a 
most beneficent change in the habits and customs 
of these times. As the law at present stands it is 
possible for no self-propelling vehicle to appear in 
any road or street, unless it is preceded by a man 
with a red flag, and limited to a pace of four miles 
an hour in the country and two miles an hour in the 
town. A most excellent rule, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. The most progres- 
sive of us will not desire to see traction-engines 
racing through the streets, or tearing in headlong 
career down country lanes. But the rule is unfor- 
tunately so drawn as to exclude every kind of 
vehicle which is not drawn by a horse, and its result 
has been to place England behind all other nations 
in that peaceful revolution which will in the next 
hundred years, as we firmly believe, emancipate the 
horse from the most painful of his forced services to 
man. 

There are some things in our daily lives—things 
habitual and even necessary to our existence— 
which are only made tolerable by not thinking on 
them. Which of us could eat a meal in comfort 
that realised each day the many forms of death 
and pain which are exacted to furnish the simplest 
table, from breakfast to supper? And which of us 
could walk the streets of London in peace, if his 
eyes were really opened to the toil and the pain 
of the London horse, as it may be seen in East 
and West, inthe mean streets and in the smart ones? 
Some, we know, have dismissed that thought as a 
foolish weakness founded on a false analogy. The 
man, they tell us, thinks of the whip falling on the 
fleshy part of his own back, or of the bit chafing 
his own tender lips and gums. He imagines that 
the horse suffers what he would suffer, if whipped 
and harnessed ; whereas the horse is a well-padded, 
hard-mouthed, robust animal, to whom the bit is 
natural and the whip not disagreeable. We can 
only say that if anyone finds much comfort in 
these reflections he can never have been very 
intimate with a horse, and we have a_pro- 
found pity for the beast which he has either 
ridden or driven. For the horse is an animal 
much misunderstood by those who do not know him. 
He is very reticent, and his signs are not easy to 
read. We do not understand the language of his 
tail, as that of a dog’s: he has no way of making a 
demonstration except the extreme measures of bolt- 
ing and kicking. Whip a dog and he screams ; whip 
a horse and he only quivers. How much the horse 
loses by his reticence we only wish it were possible 
to make him understand. If horses were only half 





as vocal about their sufferings as dogs, it would be 
impossible to inflict one tithe of the pain that is 
now dealt to them all through the day without a 
thought. If they barked or whelped when they 
were beaten, or if they screamed when some clown 
tugged at their tender mouths, or scourged them 
uphill with twice too big a load behind them, if 
they groaned at their labours on wet asphalte or 
frost-bound macadam, the thing would be intoler- 
able. In that case, our foreign visitors would cease 
commenting on the silence of London, and we should 
many years ago have set ourselves to find some 
better mode of propelling heavy waggons than to 
harness them to a horse. It is a fact worth 
thinking on that the dog, with his superior 
methods of attracting sympathy, has got himself 
exempted from dragging the lightest hand-carts 
—a thing which he does with wagging tail and 
every appearance of cheerfulness in most Con- 
tinental towns—whereas we have next to no 
conscience about letting our horses be overdriven 
and overburdened before the eyes of all observers. 

We look forward, therefore, with the utmost 
cheerfulness to the supersession of the horse by the 
Daimler gasoline motor, or any other motor that 
may be invented. There will be little loss of the 
picturesque when this change comes about, for 
there is nothing picturesque in the labours of the un- 
fortunate and ill-conditioned animal which does two- 
thirds of the heavy work in all countries. Nor need 
the lover of the horse be alarmed lest the breed 
should suffer. We may trust Englishmen always to 
ride and drive good horses, if they can afford them, 
and the cult of the horse for the horse’s sake is not 
in the least likely to be disturbed, if we release him 
from his humbler drudgeries. Indeed, the really 
strange thing, if we reflect upon it, is that the 
ingenuity which has been equal to drawing trains at 
sixty miles an hour has not long ago devised some 
simple and inexpensive means of propelling light 
vehicles at a modest pace along ordinary roads. For 
the horse, even at his best, is by no means ideal for 
purposes of haulage. He is expensive, uncertain, 
comparatively short-lived, and liable to develop all 
manner of unsuspected qualities. He requires a man 
to wait on him when he is off duty, and a stable 
which, in a big town, may cost the price of a house, 
Moreover, in the crowded streets of a modern city, 
the economy of space which would be effected by the 
horseless carriage is a thing to reckon, not to 
mention the elimination of mews and stables—which, 
to a sanitarian, might, perhaps, seem the greatest 
gain of all. 

We do not, of course, imagine that all this is 
going to be done at once by Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
Bill. The change may take generations, but we 
regard it as one of the certainties of the future,and the 
time has certainly come when all artificial obstacles 
should be removed. There are already two or three 
hundred of these horseless carriages in Paris, and 
their number is rapidly increasing. Many of them 
went all the way from Paris to Bordeaux the other 
day in the Petit Journal competition and the fastest 
kept up an average speed of fifteen miles an hour. 
The ordinary pace is from nine to eleven miles along 
a level road, and about three miles up-hill. Accord- 
ing to all accounts, they are simple, manageable, and 
not liable to disorders. Of course the great question 
to determine is whether they are cheaper than the 
horse. Their makers naturally allege that they are, 
but we shall soon have experience to guide us. In 
any case, it is fairly safe to predict that if they are 
not yet cheaper they soon will be, when inventors 
have begun to turn their talents in this direction. 
The Paris builders charge £180 for a carriage for 
two, and about £225 for a carriage for four. The 
latter costs about jd. a mile to work at the 
present price of the oil fuel, and the motors 
are of 3.5 horse-power. If these figures are 
correct, the motor-carriage should have an immense 
advantage over the ordinary carriage and pair in 
respect of cost. But carriages, after all, are a 
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luxury, and it will be more important to know how 
the experiment will work out in respect of waggons 
and carts. Let it once be shown that the motor is 
cheaper for these purposes, and the horse will gradually, 
but inevitably be discarded. That, we hold, will be 
in the interest of the horses, and of all mankind 
except the horse-dealers. If fewer horses are brought 
into the world, those few will have a better time, 
and we shall be spared the toil and suffering of the 
rest. 








CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE, 





r spite of the carefully chronicled interchange of 

courtesies that have taken place between M. 
Félix Faure and the religious superiors of the 
various hospitals he has visited in the course of his 
recent presidential progress, there are many symp- 
toms of embittered feeling between Church and 
State in France at the present moment. The dread 
of Anarchism which drew together—for the time, at 
least—all the forces of order irrespective of religious 
differences is no longer actively present in men’s 
minds, and, therefore, in the general peace, the 
religious difficulty—which, like the Irish Question 
with us, is always present—has sprung once more to 
the fore. M. Rabier’s interpellation of the Govern- 
ment immediately after the Jeanne d’Arc fétes 
supplied an indication of the temper of both parties. 
The new Act for the taxation of religious commu- 
nities has excited much stronger antagonism in the 
country than was at all expected in ministerial 
quarters. The fact is that, thanks to repeated acts 
of confiscation and expulsion, the number of houses 
of the contemplative Orders in France to-day is com- 
paratively small, and the new law falls most heavily 
on such well-tried friends of the poor and needy as 
the Petites Sceurs des Pauvres, the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and other teaching and nursing 
congregations whose practical works of charity will 
be very much crippled for some time to come by the 
new demands of the State. Thus the measure has 
come home to the people more vividly than in the 
case of far more high-handed acts of previous gov- 
ernments directed towards the same end. Meanwhile 
seventy-one French bishops have publicly expressed 
their approval of a policy of resistance as regards 
the new tax, and the Bishop of Beauvais stands 
alone in counselling submission; of the remaining 
twelve bishops several are expected to side with the 
majority. Should any concerted scheme of resistance 
be generally adopted throughout the country, M. 
Ribot’s ministry may find itself in a very awkward 
dilemma. An honourable retreat is not easy of 
accomplishment ; legal proceedings, carried out sim- 
ultaneously in every department of France, would 
be an exceedingly lengthy and expensive process, 
and any actively hostile measures against the 
defenceless superiors of orphanages and refuges 
would be at best a thankless task, and might not 
impossibly lead to some decisive climax in the 
strained relations between Church and State. 

It is possible that M. Poincaré may have recourse 
to the somewhat undignified expedient of withhold- 
ing the official salaries of the offending prelates, but, 
as on previous occasions, the only result will prob- 
abiy be that the faithful will make a present of the 
sum three times over to their ecclesiastical superiors, 
who, on their side, will be enabled to pose as the 
martyrs of a free-thinking Government. Already 
many Catholics are beginning to look to the breaking 
of the Concordat as to the one hope of salvation for 
the Church in France. They are awakening to the 
fact—emphasised years ago by the late Cardinal 
Manning—that State-endowmentis no fair equivalent 
for inimical State-control, and that poverty and free- 
dom hand in hand will effect greater results in the 
spiritual sphere than all the outward splendours of a 
State-religion can attain to. The astute Gambetta was 
wise in his generation when he declined to sanction 











a divorce between Church and State, a divorce 
which, twenty years ago, the French bishops would 
have been the first to dread. But to-day men’s eyes 
are turning in surprise and admiration to the 
United States, where a free and untrammelled and 
unendowed Church is making vast strides both in 
religious progress and political power. Many of 
Archbishop Ireland’s stirring addresses on social 
topics have been translated into French, and widely 
read, and only this last week we have had Cardinal 
Gibbons, fresh from the exhilarating atmosphere of 
Baltimore, not hesitating to accuse the French 
clergy in their own capital of timidity in their 
attitude towards society. Without question, if once 
the French episcopacy becomes infused with the 
spirit of American Catholicism, the Minister of 
Public Worship will have his hands full. 

The religious situation in France presents certain 
features curious enough to the English on-looker. 
The average Frenchman seems constitutionally 
incapable of seeing both sides of any religious 
controversy; he is either dévot or libre-penseur— 
often he changes from one to the other with startling 
rapidity—but in either case he is usually intolerant, 
narrow in his views, uncharitable in his judgments, 
and, as it seems to the impartial observer, wilfully 
blind to the possible good faith of his adversaries. 
To hear the emancipated youth of twenty-five 
vilifying the Christian faith no one would imagine 
that he had been reared to the age of eighteen 
in all the pious practices of a Jesuit college; 
to listen to the converted Freemason of middle-life 
denouncing liberty of conscience, it were difficult to 
believe that he had ever held other than ultra- 
montane views. There does not seem to exist any- 
where in France that vast body of semi-believers, 
vague in dogma, religious in feeling, and tolerant 
towards those of a different creed, which forms 
three-fifths of the English nation. Hence the bitter- 
ness of the religious struggle in France; the petty 
personalities of the combatants; the recurring in- 
tervals of religious intolerance and anti-religious 
bigotry. Hence Lourdes, and the “ culte” of Jeanne 
d’Are, and the @uvre du Sacré-Coeur at Montmartre 
on the one hand, and, on the other, secular education 
and confiscated monasteries, and the “culte” of 
Lucifer. For it would be a mistake to suppose that 
every Frenchman who assumes an attitude hostile 
to Christianity is himself destitute of all faith, or 
free from all superstitions. Prince Krapotkin, the 
type of the Russian atheist, for whom belief in God 
as a moral motive has been entirely crowded out by 
a passionate patriotism and a keen scientific zeal, 
has freatently maintained to the present writer 
that there is no such thing as real atheism in France. 
The so-called unbeliever is, as a rule, a scoffer of the 
Voltairean school, who clamours on his death-bed 
for the services of the priest who has been the butt 
of his witticisms during life, or one who, while 
deriding the Catholic Church in public, will cling, in 
secret, with a superstitious dread, to some pious 
practice of his childhood. Moreover, Freemasonry 
of late years has become, toa far greater extent than 
is usually believed in England, the cover to the most 
amazing conglomeration of fantastic beliefs and 
semi-religious observances, most of which, in derision 
of the Catholic ritual on which they are founded, are 
consecrated to some form or other of Satan-worship. 
Paris society is honeycombed by the most grotesque 
forms of faith, and men and women devote them- 
selves with all solemnity to the most elaborate cere- 
monial functions in honour of mysterious deities. 
Many curious details on this subject are contained 
in a recently-published book, “ Lucifer Démasqué,” 
by a former initiate of the most secret lodges of 
France. Needless to say, no love is lost between 
the votaries of these various shrines; they are 
united only by their common hatred of the Catholic 
Church ; and the French bishops will have need of all 
the resources at their command, and all the intre- 
pidity of their American brethren if, in the approach- 
ing struggle, they are to triumph over their enemies. 
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T is no extravagance to say that the most popular 

man in the country at this moment is Dr. W. G. 
Grace. At an age when most cricketers grow stale, 
he is displaying a skill and vigour never surpassed 
in his prime, and the remarkable scores he has made 
this season have stirred so much enthusiasm that 
when he fails to get his “century” there is a wave 
of public disappointment. The secret of this 
popularity does not lie exclusively in Dr. Grace’s 
unequalled mastery of cricket. People who know 
little of the game and care less are amongst the 
foremost to do him honour, for the simple reason, 
neatly put by Lord Ravensworth, that they “ re- 
spect a man, quelque soit son métier, who does what 
he undertakes better than any other man.” Dr. 
Grace has towered above his fellows for many years. 
He has the physical qualifications for a popular hero, 
splendid thews and sinews, and the simplicity and 
good-nature which are associated in story-books 
with big men and mastiffs. Spectators who have 
not the least idea how to set a squadron or a cricket 
eleven in the field find themselves curiously moved 
when this black-bearded giant marches to the wicket 
and begins to smite the ball to the boundary. 
Whatever our intellectual culture, sheer physical 
prowess has an unfailing magic for most of us. 
Steadiness of nerve, alertness of vision, and absolute 
technical skill appeal to the workman of the brain as 
strongly as to the workman of the hand. Nay, the 
man who has never handled any implement save a 
pen, and is no more at home with a bat than with a 
corkscrew, is often a greater enthusiast for the 
science of a game than the most expert practitioner. 
He will watch with rapt ecstasy the dexterous touch 
that sends the ball “ through the slips,” the strength 
and precision of a big drive, the patient defence of 
the wicket against bowling which is too dangerous 
to permit rapid scoring. All these delights are fur- 
nished by Dr. Grace in profusion. He has even given 
a special joy to an oracle aged twelve, who informs 
the readers of the Daily Telegraph that the champion 
is ‘an exceedingly careful batter.” It is something 
to know, too, that for twenty years Mr. George 
Curzon has never opened a newspaper in the summer 
without turning first to the cricket news, with a 
stronger impulse to learn “ W.G.’s”” latest score than 
to read about the movements of Russian explorers 
in the Pamirs. 

It is this universality of interest in cricket that 
attests its hold on the national mind. The greatest 
billiard player or even the greatest jockey would 
scarcely command the appreciation which is lavished 
on “W.G.” Not of Fred. Archer's profession, nor 
of the skill of John Roberts, would the Rev. William 
Rogers write that “it is highly to be commended to 
the clergy.” Cricket has the good fortune to be free 
from the dubious associations of some other pastimes. 
Dr. Grace does not enter the field with the knowledge 
that heavy stakes depend upon his batting, and that 
shrewd gentlemen, standing on improvised platforms, 
are offering the odds to a sporting crowd. The public 
may pay its shilling at the gate to see one of the 
greatest of entertainers, but nobody is the poorer in 
pocket when the champion happens to lose his wicket 
early in the innings, ard all are equally enriched in 
mind when he “collars” the bowling. It is this 
democratic equality of enjoyment which makes Mr. 
Rogers's appeal to the clergy so apt. He would 
have them drawn away “from abstruse theological 
studies which, reproduced in the pulpit, are not 
understood by the congregation”; and he wishes to 
see them brought into “social relations with their 
parishioners, whom they may lead to a higher life 
through cricket.” This is inspired by the very natural 
and commendable opinion that there is nothing in the 
vocation of a parson which ought to withdraw him 
from the wholesome recreations of the people. <A cer- 
tain lightness with which the lay public is disposed to 
treat curates is due to their abstention from manly 
exercises. At all events, a parson who can hit to 





square leg may have a more attentive congregation 
than a mere chopper of ecclesiastical logic. If he 
has no gifts as a preacher, he may do more good as a 
wicket-keeper. Such a phrase as the “higher life” 
is, perhaps, a little misleading, for it is usually taken 
to denote an existence above the common needs and 
impulses of humanity; but practical religion de- 
mands wholesome breadth of mind and vigour of 
body, and to these cricket may be made an invalu- 
abie contributor. Mr. Ernest Baggallay, a London 
magistrate, says that “our playgrounds, and not 
our prisons, are the true remedies for the loaf- 
ing and idleness which almost invariably are 
the causes that bring victims to our courts.” 
Here, too, there is an element of exaggeration, for 
the social conditions which present the seamy side 
of human nature for Mr. Baggallay’s daily inspection 
cannot be readjusted by athletic sports. The refor- 
matory and the gaol, we are afraid, cannot 
be supplanted by the bicycle track and the 
cricket ground; but these are excellent agents 
for the humanising of society, and we are not 
sure that a great morai impression would not be 
made on the criminal classes by a match between 
an eleven of the Bench and an eleven of the Pulpit 
in Battersea Park, with Mr. John Burns as chief 
umpire. 

One great advantage of cricket over other games 
is its spectacular interest. You cannot imagine ten 
thousand people assembled to witness a golf match. 
The golfer knows the inexpressible joy of “ putting” 
at the last hole, but his achievement is extremely 
dreary to the looker-on. You do not find the links 
thronged by breathless sight-seers, and Mr. Balfour 
himself could not induce even the members of a 
Primrose habitation to spend an afternoon watching 
his performance with the clubs. Golf is a pleasant 
exercise for the middle-aged ; but it can never stir the 
fierce emulation of cricket, or rouse the enthusiasm 
of enraptured multitudes. Some of its devotees try 
to persuade themselves that the boys of Britain will 
become inveterate golfers, to the neglect of other 
games; but this is the fantasy of persons who 
imagine that when they go out with a club 
and a caddie they are full of the _ riotous 
excess of youth. Who can conceive a “ W. G.” 
of golf? Who can see those magnificent muscles 
declining from the ecstasy of a hard wicket 
to the leisurely delirium of a “bunker”? Idealise 
golf as you please, it can never be made to appeal to 
the popular imagination. But the enthusiasm for 
cricket rises with steady intensity from the village 
green to the sward at Lord’s. It is one of those 
great emotions which are instinct with moral force; 
whereas Mr. William Rogers would never dream of 
urging curates to lead their flocks to the “ higher 
life” through golf. Only one game can excite the 
sentiment which has surged over England in a great 
wave, and which promises to leave a very handsome 
and solid deposit at Dr. Grace’s bankers. The 
famous cricketer has accepted all this acclamation 
with genuine modesty, and not a little humour; and 
we cordially echo his hope that the testimonials 
which, more Britannico, are preparing for him a 
substantial token of public esteem, will have a 
“ boundless success.” 








EXTERIORITY. 





A T the beginning of the century it was discovered 
that many more could delight in descriptions 

of physical than in mental phenomena. I think it 
was Gautier who wrote, “To me at least the visible 
world is visible.” After the romantiques came the 
realists with their doctrine that man could only be 
properly explained by an exact description of his 
environment. “As the entomologist describes the leaf 
on which the insect lives, so must the novelist 
describe the environment of his characters.” Flau- 
bert was improperly confused with these. His 
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descriptions are succinct and typical, chaste in 
form, and woven through the narrative with in- 
comparable art. But the descriptions of the gentle- 
men who come to England—pour parler au nom de 
la France—are verbose and shapeless descriptions of 
everything that an ignorant and sensual public is 
interested in, and differ nowise from ordinary de- 
scriptive journalism. Someone sits down to a table 
@héte dinner, and the entire bill of fare is set before 
the reader. A weak soup was first handed round ; 
and then the conversation between Mr. So-and-So 
and Miss So-and-So was interrupted by the smell 
of fish—sole, fillets of sole! Miss So-and-So did 
not like the veal, and Mr. So-and-So helped him- 
self largely to cauliflower, etc. Appeal is made to 
the religious instinct by a description of the cere- 
mony of the Mass, and to the erotic instinct by a 
minute catalcgue of all the articles to be discovered 
in a lady’s bedroom. Now the unspeakable one 
chooses his subjects as the journalist does his. Three 
hundred thousand pilgrims go yearly to Lourdes 
.. +» Write about Lourdes. Everyone is interested 
in the Pope, and very little is known about his 
intimate life.... Write a book about the Pope. 
When he gets up, when he says Mass, when he 
breakfasts and dines—above all what he eats for 
breakfast and dinner. “Je tiens mon Pape,” he 
writes to the papers; and does not the phrase 
express an extraordinary vulgarity of soul? 

But in a greater or less degree we have all knelt 
at the altar of exteriority, everyone! We cannot 
except even the great Wagner. Search beneath the 
pomp of legend and symbolism, and you wiil find the 
naturalist writer; not in his librettos, but in his 
music. In his music he is as naturalistic as Flaubert ; 
his imaginative flights are as high as Balzac’s, but 
these must not conceal from us the fact that it is to 
naturalism that he owes, not his genius, but certainly 
his enormous and increasing popularity. Tristan 
and Isolde, Act I.: Isolde and Bagaine. The 
sensual analysis of the character of Isolde is con- 
stantly interrupted by the description of the sea in 
the orchestra. Tristan and Isolde, Act IIl.: The 
awakening of Tristan. The description of the sea 
continually interrupts the plaints of Tristan. In 
the first act the sea is a joyous sea, on which the ship 
is gaily sailing; but in the third act the sea is a sad 
and desolate sea. In the Ring picturesque descrip- 
tions abound. But enough has been said about 
music. I return to painting. 

At first sight, it will seem as if painting must of 
necessity be more objective than the other arts; to 
those who think casually it will seem as if painting 
could be no more than an exteriority, unless, indeed, 
painting be used as a vehicle for the expression of 
ideas—that is to say, literary ideas. ... Painting is at 
once the most objective and the most subjective of 
the arts: the most objective because it is concerned 
only with the visible world; the most subjective be- 
cause the art of the painter resides more completely 
in himself than the art of the writer or the musician. 
What I mean is, that it is easier to plagiarise in 
literature and in music than in painting. A beautiful 
thought or chord may be stolen; but that quality 
which a certain painter’s hand brings into a line 
or a tone is his exclusive possession. The greys 
and greens in the portrait of Miss Alexander 
are there for all the world to look on, but none 
cau reproduce them in other pictures; they can- 
not even be copied. . . . Painting that is no more 
than an exteriority is merely a coloured photograph ; 
and it was that horrid man Meissonnier, I think, 
who first undertook the vulgarisation of painting in 
this direction. For a long while he had no imitators ; 
he lived in an artistic period to which he was the 
exception, but as the temper of his time passed 
away, and art began to slip into decadence, the 
blankest exteriorities became the fashion; the school 
of plein air was invented, and Bastien Lepage was 
supposed to be a great painter! When we look at 
the canvases painted in that time, we ask ourselves 
how clever men could have been so foolish? Think 








of some of Mr. Clausen’s early pictures. At the 
sight of some I used to choke with indignation. 
Perhaps some readers will remember my article 
on his “Labourers at Dinner.” It now forms 
a part of “ Modern Painting,” and I should like 
those who have the book to look it up, for its 
reasoning bears on the present discussion. In this 
picture Mr. Clausen painted a group of labourers in 
a grey, diffused light. He copied the blank brutality 
of their faces, omitting nothing of their filthy 
clothes. It was the impersonal vision of a camera. 
In the article referred to I argued that if the painter 
chooses low life, he must surround his boors with 
beautiful shadows, as did Ostade; they must loom 
out of shadow mysterious as Rembrandt's Jews. 
I contended that pre-Raphaelitism is only possible 
among beautiful things—precious stones, laces, vest- 
ments, gold ornaments; and the intention of the 
painter must be to make these things seem more 
beautiful by the beauty of the handicraft which he 
lavishes on their portrayal. In answer to my criti- 
cism, Mr. Clausen sent me this message through a 
mutual friend :— 

“T agree with all you say about my picture; but 
how do you reconcile your theory with your 
practice? What about ‘A Mummer’s Wife’ ?” 

“A Mummer'’s Wife” is a book I have not read 
lately, nor is it probable that I shall ever read it 
again. I prefer to nurse the hope that its realism 
is not quite so fearful as “ Labourers at Dinner,” 
I will even venture to argue that a verbal de- 
scription, however realistic, is never quite so 
blank as a pictorial description; the reader has 
to see through the words, but the spectator of 
the realistic picture is confronted by the nearest 
thing to the thing itself. With much less offence 
than the painter, the writer and the musician 
may indulge in realistic description. But let the 
“Mummer’s Wife” be waived. I am not inclined to 
defend myself; I am too conscious of my realistic 
sins; and I am too repentant to deny them. To 
continue my anecdote. This year I met Mr. Clausen 
in the Academy ; he asked me if I had received his 
message. I told him I had, and I complimented him 
on the enormous gain that abandonment of all the 
methods of Lepage had brought to his art. 

“T know it,” he said. “I pursued the method 
until I found myself facing a dead wall. I could 
go no further, and had to retrace my steps... And 
you, too,” he said, “ are retracing your steps. There 
is none of the blank realism of ‘The Mummer’s 
Wife’ in ‘Esther Waters.’ A change came over 
both of us at the same time, almost the same year. I 
neither think nor feel as I did when I painted 
‘Labourers at Dinner.’ Iam not the same man. A 
change has taken place in you, too—just the same 
change. I felt it in reading ‘ Esther Waters.’” ‘ 

“ Yes; but there are a great many exteriorities 
in that book. I hope in my next to get clean away 
from realism—exterior realism ... I hope to write 
a book in which everything shall come from within. A 
story of renunciation as subjective as Racine or 
Ibsen.” 

“ And I, too,” he said, “ hope to go further in the 
same direction. I am painting a picture of night: 
a figure in the sky. I haven't got it right yet, but 
it will come right one of these days.” 

Further conversation in a crowd was impos- 
sible; aud as I made my way through the galleries 
I thought of a scene in Racine. I do not know 
in what play it comes; I only remember that 
& Woman conjures a man to go out and kill her lover. 
But when he returns, declaring he has done so, the 
woman confronts him, furiously, with the question : 
“ Qui te la dis?” In four words Racine has said all 
that an inferior writer would have failed to say in a 
page and a half. Shakespeare could not have better 
expressed the woman’s soul. And as I ran through 
all I remembered of Racine’s beautiful analysis of 
the human heart, I came upon Mr. Stanhope Forbes’ 
picture of “The Forge.” I was struck by its very 
real, by its incontestable, merits The picture is an 
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achievement, the difficulties overcome are enormous, 
the knowledge displayed is very great; none but a 
clever man could have painted that picture. Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes is a man of real talent, and that 
is why I regret he shows but slight intention of 
following Mr. Clausen’s example and retracing his 
steps. G. M. 





THE OPERA. 





YRODUCED for the first time in London, at 
Covent Garden, in 1836, with Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache in the principal parts, the 
Barber of Seville has, for the last thirty-four years 
—thirty-four out of fifty-nine—belonged exclusively 
to Mme. Adelina Patti. No one, that is to say, since 
Patti first appeared on the stage at the Royal 
Italian Opera in 1861, has ever played the part of 
Rosina in such a manner as to drive, for one moment, 
from the memory her ideal, and at the same time 
very real, impersonation. Few have tried to do so; 
none have succeeded ; and it soon became an axiom 
among operatic managers that the Barber of Seville 
without Adelina Patti in the character of Rosina 
was worthless. The author of “ Beethoven et ses 
Trois Styles” put the matter perfectly when he 
wrote in the columns of the Journal de St. Péters- 
bourg, “ Qui dit Rosina pense Patti.” It would be 
almost equally true to say, “Qui dit Patti pense 
Rosina,” for when Mme. Patti's intended return to 
Covent Garden was first announced, everybody at 
once asked whether Rosina would not be one of the 
first parts in which she would appear. 

In the part in question she did appear on 
Wednesday night, and overpowering was the 
applause with which the virtual proprietress 
of the stage-rights of the Barber of Seville was 
received. Everyone should go and see Mme. Patti 
as Rosina—if, by good luck, another opportunity 
should present itself. For many years cannot 
pass before she retires; and when Mme. Patti 
retires, then also the Barber. And the opera is 
really worth hearing. There was an older Barber, 
dating from the year 1785 (five years after the 
production of Beaumarchais’s comedy, on which all 
these operatic “ Barbers” are founded), and set to 
music by Paisiello, who actually produced his work 
at St. Petersburg in the days of the art-loving 
Catherine the Great. The old Barber, though still 
admired in the abstract on the strength of its com- 
poser’s reputation, had practically ceased to be 
played; and the same thing may well happen to 
Rossini’s work so soon as Patti withdraws from 
the stage and leaves the part of Rosina not only 
without an occupant, but without even the prospect 
of one. Other Violettas will still come forward; but 
probably no more Rosinas. There is no saying, of 
course, what the future may vot bring forth, but at 
this moment there is no one on the operatic stage who 
could either act or sing the part as it is both acted 
ard sung by Adelina Patti. When she was still in 
her. teens Patti used to be looked upon as the best 
possible Rosina by reason of her youth. She is now 
the best possible Rosina by reason of her art, though 
her youth is far indeed from having deserted her. 
She is still in appearance, gesture and manner— 
above all in vivacity——the youthful ward of the angry, 
jealous old Bartolo; still the cunning and clever 
maiden, who, in spite of her years, astonishes even 
Figaro by the artfulness of her tricks; still the 
charming, affectionate girl who gains the heart and 
subdues the all-conquering spirit of the audacious 
Almaviva. 

Almaviva was the original title of Rossini’s work, 
and the most famous singer in the cast was not 
Zamboni the baritone, nor Mme. Giorgi-Righetti the 
soprano, but Garcia the tenor. In the present day 
it is difficult to find tenors capable of doing justice 
to such a part. The tenor of modern opera affects 
heroic characters, and declaims rather than sings. 





Neither Tamberlik, nor de Reszke, nor Vignas could 
do much with Almaviva’s music; nor would either 
of them dream of making the experiment. M. Bon- 
nard, however, has many qualifications for the part, 
including a light, flexible voice and considerable 
facility in the execution of florid passages. Not 
that Almaviva’s music is all florid. His most im- 
portant solo, “ Ecco il ridente,” is in the purest canta- 
bile style; as well it may be, considering that it is 
the melody of a choral hymn, written by Rossini for 
his not too successful Aurelian in Palmyra. To 
this also M. Bonnard did justice. 

Signor Ancona had hitherto distinguished himself 
only in serious parts, musical comedy not having had 
a chance at the Royal Italian Opera until the present 
season. But Ronconi, the best Rigoletto, was also 
the best Figaro of his time; and the same may 
well be said of Signor Ancona. The part of Don 
Basilio, which in his maturity Lablache did not 
disdain (he had appeared in earlier years as Figaro, 
and in earlier years still as Almaviva), found on 
Wednesday evening a somewhat farcical exponent. 
The Don Basilio, too, with his Mephistophelian airs 
and grimaces, was highly grotesque. 

But Mme. Patti's performance was, of course, 
the great attraction of the evening; and in the 
charming cavatina (“Una voce”) in the brilliant 
duet with Figaro, and, above all, in the music- 
lesson scene, she sang delightfully, and roused the 
enthusiasm of the audience to the highest possible 
pitch. The convenient gap in the scene of the music- 
lesson (caused, it is said, by the loss of a trio, which 
must have dropped not only out of the parts but 
also out of the orchestral score) was supplied by 
the introduction first of “ Bel raggio” from Semira- 
mide, and then, after the inevitable encore, by 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Mme. Patti sang the 
elaborate air most artistically; the simple ballad 
quite divinely. 

Mme. Patti's next appearance will be on Monday 
next as Zerlina, with M. Maurel as Don Giovanni. 
Miss Macintyre, too, is included in the cast. 

The Patti performances, with all their brightness, 
do not altogether outshine the other representations 
given at the Royal Italian Opera. Otello, with 
Tamagno, Maurel and Miss Macintyre in the cast, 
was enough to draw to the theatre all genuine lovers 
of music. A finer performance of Verdi's truly 
dramatic work was never heard, certainly not at the 
original performance presided over by Verdi himself, 
when, as the other night, Tamagno impersonated 
Otello, and Maurel Iago; but without so interesting, 
so capable, indeed, so charming a Desdemona as Miss 
Macintyre proved herself to be. 

In addition to his operas by composers of all 
nations at Covent Garden, Sir Augustus Harris is 
now giving German operas of the lighter kind at 
Drury Lane. The company which presents these 
works comes from the Court Theatre at Coburg, 
whose interests are watched over by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. The reigning duke, 
like his late uncle and predecessor, Duke Ernest, 
is not only a lover of music, but, moreover, 
an educated musician. The uncle composed an 
opera, Santa Chiara, which was played with 
moderate success at the Paris Opera House, and also 
(in Mr. Frederick Gye’s time) at the Royal Italian 
Opera. The nephew has hitherto modestly confined 
himself to the production of a waltz—the “ Galatea.” 
But with a company of his own to write for, there 
is no knowing what he may not now essay. For the 
present he contents himself with ceding his com- 
pany for a time to Sir Augustus Harris, who 
will know better than anyone how to turn its 
services to account. The company consists of 
two sections: one operatic, the other dramatic; 
and to the operatic section we are indebted for 
a fairly good performance of Der Vogelhiindler, 
a work by Herr Zeller, made up (so far as re- 
gards the story) of sentiment and broad fun, and con- 
taining also a certain amount of lyrical, emotional 
music, mingled with an unduly large proportion 
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of rhythmical but not tuneful dance-music for 
voices. As a whole, the Bird Seller may be described 
as a German imitation of Offenbach. This applies to 
the libretto as much as to the music. Thus, in the 
opening scene, the Prince and Princess of a small 
German State dress up as peasants, while a number 
of peasants are in their turn disguised as Court 
officials. In the chapter of accidents, produced by 
the double system of disguises, the Bird Seller finds 
himself engaged in a harmless flirtation with the 
Princess ; while the girl he is engaged to has appa- 
rently compromised herself in a serious manner witha 
minor, and fortunately unmarried, Prince. Thanks to 
a peculiar custom which has force of law in the Tyrol, 
the Bird Seller has acquired from the Princess the right 
to issue one command which will have to be obeyed; 
and he profits by his position to order the Prince to 
marry the girl he is supposed to have deceived. In 
issuing his one behest the Bird Seller does, naturally, 
considerable violence to his own feelings; and the 
scene containing this incident (which, of course, 
remains without effect) is genuinely comic. The 
Birdeatcher’s great song, “The Nightingale,”’— 
popular throughout Germany—pleased the audience 
sufficiently to be redemanded. But, with only one 
or two exceptions, the musical pieces of Der Vogel- 
hiindler are neither sufficiently melodious nor suf- 
ficiently bright to ensure its permanent, or even its 
temporary success. By way of compensation the 
management announces for this evening Strauss’s 
delightful work, Die Fledermaus, based, as regards 
libretto, on the Réveillon of Meilhac and Halévy, 
and full, as regards the music, of beautiful and 
piquant themes. 








THE DRAMA, 





“LA PRINCESSE LOINTAINE.” 


[* sub-titles were still in fashion, M. Edmond 

Rostand’s poetic play would be called La Prin- 
cesse Lointaine : ou, Le Pélérind Amour. The pilgrim 
of love is Joffroy Rudel, prince and troubadour, who 
has heard of the wondrous beauty of Mélissinde, 
princess of Tripoli, and has taken her, on hearsay, 
for the lady of his devotion, because that was the 
way of troubadours, to love a Princess Faraway, a 
princess seen only in dreams: 


“Car e’est chose divine 
D’aimer lorsqu’on devine, 
Réve, invente, imagine 

A peine . . 
Le seul réve interesse, 
Vivre sans réve, qu’est-ce ? 
Et j’aime la Princesse 


9 


Lointaine ! 


as he sings to his harp in the boat which has 
brought him to Tripoli. The boat has escaped the 
Turk and thestorm. Its crew, ruffians all, famished 
and athirst, have caught the prince’s enthusiasm for 
the Princess Faraway, and have been kept to the 
oar by talk of her from Messire Bertrand d’Alla- 
manon, the prince’s brother-troubadour, who has 
accompanied his friend on the pilgrimage of love— 


“Sire Bertrand, j’ai faim: dis-moi ses cheveux d’or, 
J’ai soif, sire Bertrand : dis-moi ses yeux encor ”— 


but the prince himself is dying, dying in sight of 
port and the princess. A very singular boatload, 
but a pretty idea, pleasingly romantic and trouba- 
dourish. 


“Elle est lyriquement épique, cette nef, 
ui vole, au bruit des vers, un potte pour chef, 
leine d’anciens bandits dont nul ne se rebelle, 
Vers une douce femme ¢trange, pure et belle, 
Sans aucun autre espoir que d’arriver 4 temps 
Pour qu’un mourant la voie encor quelques instants!” 


Unable to land, the prince sends Bertrand as his 
messenger to the princess, who is shut up in her 
castle, under the ward of the Knight of the Green 
Armour, lieutenant of Mélissinde’s tyrant and future 








husband, the Emperor of Byzantium. Bertrand 
hews his way through the guards, cuts down even 
the mighty one of the green armour, staggers faint 
and bleeding into the princess's chamber, and falls 
on one knee— 


Mel. Messire . 


Bert. Des vers! 


. Ah! . . . Qu’avez-vous & me dire ? 


Now the princess has heard of Prince Joffroy’s 
devotion to her, and has grown to think of him as 
her “amant incorporel,” her Prince Faraway. But 
the presence of the gallant Bertrand, a man of real 
flesh (oh yes! there is no doubt about the substance 
of M. Guitry) and blood, puts a new complexion on 
affairs. You have already guessed what happens. 
The princess forgets all about the sick prince lying 
out there in the port, conceives a violent passion for 
the prince’s messenger, and exerts all her wiles to 
seduce Bertrand from his allegiance. As the pair 
are embracing, the window is blown open by the 
breeze from the harbour, and the sight of the prince’s 
ship—“ ia nef d’un douloureux devoir”—recalls them 
to their duty. Thereupon the princess visits the 
prince’s ship (a charming scene as arranged at 
Daly’s) to seal his lips with a kiss before he 
dies. She pours over him her long hair (like M. 
Maeterlinck’s princess Mélisande—the resemblance 
of the names is not the only likeness, but it is hardly 
worth while to go into that)— 


“ Et voici mes cheveux, puisque, nouveau Jason, 
Ils sont la toison d’or qu’au prix de tant de luttes, 
De tant de maux, de tant de soupirs, vous voulites !” 


And she cuts off the long tress he clutches in 
his already stiffened fingers. The prince dead, 
Mélissinde bids Bertrand and the crew depart to 
fight for the Cross, and the play ends. Am I right 
in calling it a play? Not exactly, I think, for the 
sole dramatic motive, the sole will-conflict it contains 
—the struggle of Bertrand and the Princess between 
love and loyalty—is not developed; it is a mere 
passing item in a dreamy, fantastic fairy-tale. The 
tale is a little too sweet and sticky for my palate; I 
feel as though I had been surfeited with sugar 
candy ; but there is no gainsaying that it admirably 
fulfils its primary purpose, which is, of course, to 
provide an “exotic” fairy-princess part for Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt. Needless to describe how she 
looks in the part or languidly murmurs its lines ; we 
have had this sort of thing from her over and over 
again. It is a very delightful sort of thing—for 
those who have not seen it once too often. M. de 
Max shows considerable distinction and an ap- 
propriately wasted, feverish grace in the part of 
Joffroy Rudel. M. Guitry, however, is altogether 
too solid and prosaic a Bertrand; there is not a 
ha’porth of the troubadour in him. A. B. W. 








THE ARMENIAN HIGH-COMMISSIONERSHIP. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, June 14th, 1895. 


T is still doubtful whether the Sultan, under the 
influence of the new Grand Vizier, will accept 
the demands of the Powers or persist in his refusal. 
It is not unlikely that we may see a rupture of 
diplomatic relations before this letter is printed. 
Still, Said Pacha is a very able man, and he may 
possibly persuade the Sultan to yield. If he does, 
then the scheme proposed by the Powers will stand 
unchanged, and we shall see how it will work. 

It does not satisfy the hopes of the Armenians or 
their friends; but I cannot see any advantage in 
refusing to make the best of it. If the Armenians 
say that it is worthless, the Powers will naturally 
feel that there is no use in compelling the Turks to 
accept it. It seems to me that those who attack it 
are led by their sympathies rather than their reason. 
The question of the High Commissioner is one on 
which all my sympathies are with Canon MacColl 
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and the Armenian Committee. He ought to be an 
Englishman, with Indian experience and with a 
military force to support him. And I fully agree 
with all that can be said of the corruption and bad 
faith of the Turkish Government. If I had the 
settlement of this question in my hands, I would 
make Armenia an autonomous province and shut 
out the Turkish rule altogether. But, unhappily, it 
is not in my hands, and in expressing an opinion I 
have to consider what is the best that can be done 
under existing circumstances. 

There is no use in ignoring the stubborn fact 
that France and Russia have just as good a right to 
@ voice in this question as England. They have 
actually claimed this right, and are exercising it, 
and they will never agree to an autonomous 
Armenia or to an English High Commissioner. 
Under these circumstances it is a fair question 
whether an experienced Turkish official would not 
be better than any European from a neutral 
State, say Belgium or Switzerland, who could 
be found to accept such an appointment, with 
no military force to support him. The Armenians 
here as well as in England prefer a European, and 
give two good reasons for it. They have no Christian 
to suggest for the place, and they do not trust the 
good faith of any Mohammedan Pacha. The second 
reason is that the moral effect of the appointment 
of a European would be such as to satisfy both the 
Armenians and the Turks that the Powers were in 
earnest, and determined to carry out the reforms 
proposed, and they think that this is all the more 
necessary because the Sultan, by refusing to accept 
the plan, has shown that he does not wish it to be 
carried out. These are strong points worthy of 
careful consideration. But I have already expressed 
my doubts whether the practical difficulties in the 
way of any European High Commissioner, unsup- 
ported by foreign troops, do not more than counter- 
balance these advantages. It must be remembered 
that two-thirds of the population of these six vilayets 
is Mohammedan, and the first essential is to restrain 
this population from attacking the Armenians. The 
only existing force to control them is the Turkish 
army. The proposed gendarmerie can only be organ- 
ised and trained slowly. The Valis, under the High 
Commissioner, will be all, or nearly all, Turks, 
and all the experienced officials will be of the 
same race. Now what could a European Commis- 
sioner, ignorant of the languages, knowing nothing 
of the people, having no armed force behind 
him, hope to accomplish more than could be accom- 
plished by a first-class Consul-General? If he knew 
what orders to give, no Turkish official would 
obey him without first consulting the Palace. His 
authority would be even less than that of the 
Consul, for the Consul represents one Power, whose 
vengeance might be feared. The Commissioner 
would represent Europe in general, which means 
nobody in particular. I know Turkey pretty well, 
and I would not accept such a position on any terms. 
On the other hand, I believe that if an experienced 

Turk were appointed High Commissioner, with the 
understanding that he was responsible to the Powers, 
he could be kept up to the work and made to do it 
fairly well by Consular supervision. The officials 
and the army would obey him, and the Mohammedan 
population would fear him. He would dare to do 
things which no Christian could do. 

At any rate, whether we like it or not, there 
seems to be no chance of our getting anything but a 
Turkish Commissioner, and we should spend our 
strength in trying to get the best man possible, and 
then in devising means to support him in carrying 
out the reforms. The very fact that the Sultan 
objects to this Commissioner more than to all the 
rest of the scheme is evidence that he believes that 
such an officer would carry it out. It must be 
remembered that he is to be in Erzeroum, and not in 
Constantinople, and that the Sultan cannot remove 
him. He is also to have full powers over his 


doubt everything will depend upon the supervision 
of his work by the Consuls, but this was very effi- 
cient in Eastern Roumelia, and may be made equally 
so in Armenia. It will not be now as it has been 
since the Crimean war. The Powers have taken an 
unofficial interest in the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan since that time. Russia has looked after the 
Greeks, France after the Catholics, and England after 
the Protestants, but the Armenians have had no 
official protection recognised by the Porte. This 
scheme changes all that. It establishes an official 
protectorate, with a definite statement of the rights 
to be defended. The High Commissioner is the most 
important native element in the plan; but the real 
hope of the Armenians rests upon the foreign control 
now to be officially exercised by ambassadors and 
consuls, 

This is my view of the scheme, and it seems to 
me very promising if England is ready to carry 
through the work which she has undertaken. It 
will be burdensome, but not very difficult if the 
Sultan can once be made to understand that it is 
inevitable. Consequently I hope that if the Sultan 
persists in his refusal, the fleets will come to Con- 
stantinople and impress this fact on his mind. He 
now believes that France and Russia will never 
agree to this, and that England will not act alone. 
I hope he is not right in regard to either of these 
opinions. It remains to be seen. Sir Philip Currie 
has done his part and done it well. I do not see 
how the Government at home can avoid supporting 
him without making England the laughing-stock of 
the world. It is a serious business. The Sultan may 
resist. It may involve the loss of life and of ships, 
but the honour of England is certainly at stake as 
well as the fate of the Armenians. If France and 
Russia unite with England there is no danger of 
resistance. If they stand aloof and treat England 
as the other Powers treated Russia in the Bulgarian 
difficulty, they will give her a free hand. They 
cannot go back upon what they have done already. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——2oe——_ 


A NEW “WAVERLEY.” 


Dear Str,—We observe in your issue of the 15th inst. that 
“ A. T. Q. C.” has evidently been misled by Messrs. Constable’s 
advertisement of their reprint of the author's favourite edition 
of the Waverley Novels. When they state that their reprint 
contains “all the original plates and vignettes,” they can only 
mean that it contains reproductions made from impressions of 
the original plates, which have been in our possession since 1851, 
when they were bought by us with the copyright, and are now 
only used in the Roxburghe edition of the Waverley Novels.— 
We are, Your obedient servants, A. & C. Buack. 

Soho Square, London, W., June 15th 1895. 


BURNS AND SCOTT. 


Siz,—In your “ Literary Causerie ” of last week, which is of 
unusual excellence, the question is discussed why the uame of 
Barns raises in Scotsmen such unbounded enthusiasm while that 
of Scott falls comparatively flat. This question has puzzled 
many another Englishman besides “A.T.Q.C.” And yet the 
explanation is not far to seek: Burns appeals to the hearts and 
feelings of the masses in a way that Scott never does. 
“A.T.Q.C.” admits this, and gives quotations in support. 
These quotations, however excellent in their way, are not those 
that any Scotsman would trust to in support of the above pro- 
position. A Scotsman would at once appeal to “Scots wha 
hae,” “Auld Lang Syne,” and “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
The very familiarity of these quotations has bred the proverbial 
contempt. Think of the soul-inspiring, “ fire-eyed fury” of 
“ Scots wha hae”; the glad, kind, ever fresh greeting of “ Auld 
Lang Syne”; the manly, sturdy independence of “ A man’s a 
man for a’ that,” and who can wonder at the ever-increasing 
enthusiasm for Burns’ name. 

** Is there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head and a’ that? 
The coward slave we pass him by— 
He dare be poor for a’ that.” 


“< The rank is but the guinea stam 
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Nor is it in his patriotism, independence, and conviviality 
alone that Burns touches every mood of a Scotsman’s heart. 
There is an enthusiasm of humanity about Burns which you 
will hardly find equalled in any other author, and which most 
certainly dees not exist in Scott. 
** Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 


** Why has man this will and power 

To make his fellow mourn ?”’ 
These quotations might be multiplied were it necessary ; 
but I think enough has been said to explain what puzzles 
“A.T.Q.C.” I have an unbounded admiration of Sir W. 
Scott—quite as great as “ A.T.Q.C.” Indeed, I think him the 

greatest of all novelists; but, as a Scot, somewhat Anglicised b 

a residence in London of more than a quarter of a eabern, ti 
unhesitatingly say that I would rather be the author of the 
above three lyrics of Burns’ than I would be the author of all 
Scott’s novels. Certain I am that if immortality were my aim 
I should be much surer of it in the one case than the other. I 
cannot conceive “ Scots wha hae,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” etc., ever 
dying. Are there any of Scott’s writings of which the same 
could be said? I doubt it. Let me in conclusion thank—which 
I do most cordially—‘A.T.Q.C.” for the eloquent and 
enerous tribute he has paid to our great countryman, Sir 
alter Scott.—I am yours, etc., 

London, June 18th, 1895. 


A MISQUOTATION. 


S1r,—I find that I owe Mr. Stoddard Dewey an apology for 
having inadvertently inisquoted him. He wrote, concerning the 
alleged letters of Donna Lina Crispi, “ of which there is 

uestion,” and I quoted him as having written “of which 

there is no question.” As he kindly suggests, my mistake 

was partly the fault of my spectacles. I trust that when he, 

too, arrives at the age of spectacles (may the day be far 

distant!) he may never be betrayed by them.—I am, Sir, etc., 
W. L. ALDEN. 





CYPRUS. 

S1r,—Following up a communication you did me the honour 
to print in a recent issue, I venture to think that the enclosed 
short extract from a letter, just to hand, from the Archimandrite, 
Dr. H. Myriantheus—so long a resident in London, and by birth 
a Cypriote—may be of interest to the readers of THe SPEAKER. 
Writing from Geneva, he says :— 

“Tt is with great pleasure, dear Mr. Hancock, that I re- 
ceived your letter requesting my views on the recent agitation 
in Cyprus. . .. The utterances in the House of Commons by 
Ministers and members of Parliament were very humiliating for 
Cyprus. ee does not want money from the taxpayers of 
England ; the revenue of the island is quite enough for all the 
expenses of its administration, and it leaves a respectable surplus, 
which might be used for all sorts of public works and the in- 
struction of the people, or for the diminution of the heavy taxes 
imposed upon a poor country. If England wants to pay the 
bondholders of Turkey, she should do it from her own Treasury. 
The main object of the recent meetings in Cyprus was to protest 
against the tribute and declare union with Greece, in case 

ngland should abandon Cyprus. I hope that public opinion in 
England will at last be roused and force the Government to do 
something for the abolition or the reduction of this unjust tribute. 
Austria took Bosnia-Herzegovina, but Austria pays no tribute 
to Turkey or Bosnia-Herzegovina to Austria. On the contrary, 
Austria advanced money to Bosnia-Herzegovina for the con- 
struction of railways. The improvement that has taken place in 
all directions in Bosnia-Herzegovina is great, but the improve- 
ment in Cyprus is comparatively small, because money is not 
forthcoming, being taken away for the bondholders of Turkey.” 

The above expression of opinion, it seems to me, coming from 

such an eminent and much-respected dignitary of the Greek 
Church, abundantly proves the correctness of what I ventured 
in your columns to predict would probably be the effect of the 
debate in the House of Commons. It is also, I think, a striking 
commentary on the policy of certain persons who pose as “ Big 
Englanders,” and yet regard this tribute question merely from 
a mercenary standpoint. That the administrative results realised 
by a Great Power like our own in connection with one of her 
Dependencies should be contrasted unfavourably in this way with 
the action of Austria towards Bosnia-Herzegovina will probably 
have very little effect upon those who hold such perverted views of 
Imperial honour and greatness as to leave out of consideration 
all notions of justice and equity. But I sincerely trust that, 
when the facts concerning this oppressive tribute become better 
known throughout the country, public opinion will be so far 
awakened that it will no lounger be possible to say that a great 
and wealthy nation is perpetuating a cruel and crippling act of 
injustice for the sake of securing certain monies to pay bond- 
holders’ liabilities for which Turkey, and not Cyprus, is respon- 
CHARLES Hancock, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ORIGINS. 


HAD meant to write upon the first volume of 

Mr. Courthope’s “ History of English Poetry ;” * 
but think it unlikely that I shall get beyond the 
Preface this week. For the Preface is important. 
It lays down the lines of a work which is certainly 
great in conception; and we all hope to see this 
greatness realised. Two great English poets, Pope 
and Gray, have in their different times conceived the 
design of writing such a history. Mr. Courthope 
gives us the outlines of both schemes, and con- 
tinues: “If Gray, in the eighteenth century, could 
say with justice that the study of the history of 
English poetry was ‘ neither unuseful nor uninterest- 
ing,’ his words have a wider meaning in our own 
time.” They have. A history of English poetry has 
long been wanted: and now that somebody with 
the necessary learning is seen to possess also the 
necessary pluck, the present generation of those who 
study English poetry has every possible reason for 
wishing him well. 


But a study of Mr. Courthope’s Preface will raise, 
in some breasts at any rate, two rather formidable 
doubts—(1) whether his design, in so far as he sets it 
out, is the best possible (and by the “ best” I mean 
the most philosophical) ; and (2) whether he has any 
chance of realising it so that the completed structure 
shall yield a perspective at all correspondent with 
the pattern in Mr. Courthope’s mind. To begin 
with the second doubt. This first volume takes us 
no further than the close of the fifteenth century, 
and contains but one name of first importance— 
Chaucer's, of course. A fly-sheet announces that 
Vol. II. will deal with the sixteenth century; Vols. 
III. and IV. with the seventeenth century to 1688. 
The remaining volume (or volumes) will show the 
development of English poetry between that date 
and the Reform Bill of 1832. 


Now I do not know—nor after some search can I 
discover—how Mr. Courthope defines poetry, or 
what relative values (for instance) he would give to 
Langland and Wordsworth. But frankly I can con- 
ceive of no principle of perspective on which Eng- 
lish poetry before Wyatt or Marlowe gets a volume 
to itself, while one volume is set aside as enough for 
Pope, Gray, Blake, Burns, Cowper, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats—to omit all stars of 
anything less than the first magnitude. To be 
sure, Mr. Courthope says “ the remaining volume (or 
volumes)” will treat of these great poets. But the 
mere manner of announcing this—as one announces 
a casual afterthought—seems to indicate a wrong 
centre of gravity. If the word Poetry have any- 
thing but a capricious meaning, the period between 
Blake and Keats is a profoundly important period 
in the history of poetry: if for no other reason 
because an immense amount of poetry of a very 
high order was written during that period. Now 
nobody has even attempted to prove that Langland, 
Gower, and the rest wrote poetry of a high order. 


Mr. Courthope sees this, at any rate, and his 
Preface is uneasily apologetic. But he lacks either 
the faith or the courage to stand up against the 
present fashion of carrying the historical method to 
a diseased excess, of studying that which is primitive, 
tentative, feeble, and assuming that for mankind it 
should possess at least the same interest as that 
which is ripe, accomplished, strong; of dealing 
solemnly, for instance, with such stuff as this— 

“1, Conscience, knowe this 
That resoun shall regne 
And righte as Agag hadde happe shal somme. 
Samuel shal sleen hym and Saul shal be blamed, 
And Dauid shal be diademed and daunten hem alle, 
And one Cristen kynge kepen hem alle.” Aid 


*A History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope, M.A. 
Vol. I. The Middle Ages: Influence of the Roman Empire— 


for kynde witt me it taughte, 
and rewmes governe ; 








Reform Club, S.W., June, 1895. 
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Passons au Deluge! If the goose (his name was 
Langland) who quilled the above be indeed a sire of 
the Swan of Avon, we can only explain it by a 
miracle. Does anyone seriously believe that a study 
of Langland and similar authors, though you trace 
them back to infinity, is going to account for any- 
thing in Hamlet that is worth accounting for? And 
if not, why lavish attention on these painstaking but 
very dull primitives ? 


I own that Mr. Courthope’s excuses for his lucu- 
brations among the primitives seem to me half- 
hearted. Worse than this, they are sophistical. 
“We cannot,” he says, “afford to despise the rude 
art of our forefathers,” and he waxes funny over 
M. Taine. M. Taine, speaking of Chaucer’s suc- 
cessors, asked the very pertinent question, “ Must 
we quote all these good people who speak without 
having anything to say ?"—and then proceeded to 
make some mistakes about their dates; which Mr. 
Courthope now corrects, exclaiming “ See what effect 
a distaste for the historical method has produced on 
a scholar like M. Taine!"" But what have the dates 
to do with it? M. Taine’s point is, that these people 
are dull. Mr. Courthope admits it. What, then, 
does it matter that M. Taine made mistakes in the 
chronological order of their dulness? If we cannot 
read the poetry of a man whom we suppose to have 
written in 1350, does it mend matters if we after- 
wards discover that he wrote in 1360 or 1370? 


This brings us to another sophistry of Mr. Court- 
hope’s. “ ‘It remains for us all to go where Numa 
and Ancus have arrived,” he quoted sententiously ; 
and goes on—“ and it may be that the twenty-fifth 
century will find as little of interest in the nine- 
teenth as M. Taine finds in the fourteenth century.” 
But—heavens and earth !—we are living in the nine- 
teenth century, I suppose, and our interests are 
conditioned by that. What in the name of Dr. 
Cumming have we to do with the twenty-fifth 
century? Of course, if Mr. Courthope is appealing to 
a fourteenth-century audience, cadit quaestio. He 
can omit Shakespeare, an he pleases, and indeed he 
had better omit him. But what will Messrs. Mac- 
millan say? The later developments of the historical 
method have found many grotesque apologists: but 
I submit that the palm is easily borne away by the 
writer who asks his critics to project themselves into 
the twenty-fifth century before judging him for 
writing part of a nineteenth-century history of 
English poetry from a fourteenth-century point of 
view. 

In short, in Mr. Courthope’s Preface I find no 
hint that he proposes, or desires, to consider poetry 
as poetry. I turn to his remarks on our old friend 
“ Beowulf,” and I find this pregnant sentence :—“ The 
interest attaching to this famous poem arises in part 
from its antiquity, but still more from the pro- 
tracted dispute about the nature and origin of the 
composition between the critics of the school of Wolf 
on the one hand, and those who maintain the theory 
of a single authorship on the other.” No interest, 
apparently you will observe, attaches to “ Beowulf” 
itself. Soon, no doubt, we shall find an historian of 
Greek poetry announcing, that “ the interest attach- 
ing to the Iliad arises in part from its antiquity, but 
still more from the protracted dispute between the 
critics of the school of Wolf . . . ” and so on. 


Surely it is enough that this view of literature 
should be held in Germany. Mr. Courthope should 
be ware how he lends himself to the schemes of that 
pushing and united nation. Its researches in that 
branch of science known in Mr. Courthope’s own 
university as “ Stinks” have resulted, not indeed in 
the discovery of a cure for consumption, but in the 
invention of chemical clarets, which the Briton 
accepts for genuine Bordeaux. The subjects of the 
Emperor William are now bringing the same astute- 
ness to bear on the study of the components of 
English poetry. How long, I wonder, will it be 
before our markets are flooded with a cheap sub- 
stitute for Shakespeare ? A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


THE LATEST OBERMANN. 


THe MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN 
Drary. Edited by Garnet Smith. 
London & New York. 


HY was Stephen melancholy? His often rumina- 
tion, of which this story is full, had wrapped 
him, like Jacques, in a most humorous sadness ; but 
wherefore? The gods gave him a scholar’s tastes; he 
was neverrich, except in day-dreams, but these showed 
him all the kingdoms and their glory; he played on 
the violin, read half-a-dozen languages, and when he 
began this fatal Diary was enjoying a year’s 
vacation in Devonshire. “Happy man!” one would 
say. “ Not at all,” he answers; “my studies have 
made me at home with Maurice de Guérin, Leopardi, 
Obermann, René, and Amiel—the sad company that 
walk through literature, haunting its churchyards, 
or looking in at the window as twilight falls, and I 
recognise my kindred whom I must join.” The logic 
of this uncanny, hopeless hallucination is self- 
murder. But Stephen, English after all, and not 
theatrical French, never will buy ratsbane, or shut 
himself in with a pan of charcoal and a closed 
chimney. What is left, then, except to catch cold in 
those neuralgic Devonshire lanes, when he is out for 
a stroll, and die like a common mortal, having first 
written all he could possibly say on the wrong side 
of every question? A friend arrives, ransacks his 
desk, finds and publishes this freezing mixture. 
Was it well done? Not, we fancy, unless the world 
be given over to dogmatism, utterly self-confident, 
in brutal health. For hypochondriacs, decadents, 
idlers, and young men with a small income, “ Stephen 
Allard” is unwholesome reading. The moral is 
immoral to an amazing degree; the infection of a 
peculiarly detestable kind; and the cure not always 
within reach. 

So severe an indictment requires to be made good. 
We cannot, however, transcribe the whole volume, 
any more than Jean Paul could put his book into the 
preface thereof; and by what means shall we dis- 
cuss a story without a plot, a hero whose qualities 
are all negative, like the well-known gentleman 
who “always says no”? But Mephistopheles had a 
love of mischief that marked him out—Stephen takes 
up one philosophy after another, looks at it for a 
moment, and then sighs and whimpers: “Oh I 
cannot! This seemed true yesterday, or this 
morning; now it seems false; and to-morrow it 
will seem betwixt and between! I am a sceptic; 
how sad—but how distinguished!” Then he re- 
members that Chateaubriand went through the 
same attitudes; Byron, also; and others who wore 
the cloak of melancholy—mourners, but not at all 
mutes ; and he writes down the difference, which, in 
this hierarchy of woe, is to his own advantage. For 
they suffered a measurable loss, disenchanted by the 
failure of the French Revolution only ; but he has 
witnessed a greater bankruptcy, that of science. It 
was the sole remaining key to unlock the door of 
life. Behold, in Mr. Spencer's grasp it has broken; 
it locks us in with the unknowable. Reason and 
doubt alike are vain. Whoso calls himself a 
hedonist, “lover of pleasure,” is seen to be a 
pessimist, convinced that pleasure has neither sub- 
stance nor inside. We are all tolerant now, he 
remarks bitterly ; yes, for we have no truth about 
which to be intolerant. The man of genius can fly 
to drink ; he will write poems, paint in oils, make a 
fortune; almost anyone can fall in love. But 
Stephen, virtuous, well-behaved, shy, and no genius, 
what is he todo? The more he meditates, the less 
he arrives at a conclusion. He scorns himself; his 
books have given him an indigestion of thought. 

Under pretence of telling a story, it is not quite 
fair to make us travel round his shelves, laden with 
poets, essayists, philosophers—these last, we imagine, 
rather in extracts than their whole bulk and compass 
vast—but such is our fate with Stephen. Every 
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third line holds a reference or a quotation ; hardly | his faults. The melancholy which he cultivates as 
do we find a consecutive page on the same author; | if it were a prize orchid is egotism streaked with 
and “ mosaic,” or “ carpet-work,” should be written | pride, bearing the stains of passion never yet 
over the porch to warn the unwary. M. Ribot, | brought under law by human sympathies. For the 
‘E whom we light upon in the general gathering, has | man has no friends, and is foolish enough to imagine 
: remarked that when degeneration sets in, the mind | that we make such, not by loving them, but by 
loses its centre, and goes down staggering from | waiting modestly until they love us. Could he not 
> thought to thought, incapable of holding a true | believe—or act on the supposition, and so at all 
sd discourse. It may be worth while to observe | events test its truth—in the doctrine of Maudsley, 
ut how accurately this doctrine of the incoherent, the | that a self-determined character is the bravest, 
~ décousu, as our friends say across the Channel, is | healthiest, most manly thing that we know? He 
ed borne out by melancholy dreamers such as Amiel | was too nice and critical for this philosophy, and 
om and Obermann. They never continue in one stay; | borrowed his moods from the last book, the 
he they have literally no principles, and are blown with | state of the sky, and the rise and fall of the 
Pe the wind, now here, now there, “drifting and shift- | barometer. ‘“Maudits poltrons!” exclaimed old 
ld ing,” the unlucky Stephen calls it, like particles in | Necker, “ pourquoi n’avez-vous pas le courage d’étre 
we a troubled medium which will not settle. It isan | vous-mémes? Vous seriez mille fois mieux.” We 
di eternal sea-sickness, and no land in sight. Day after | commend this rude speech to any Stephens that 
at day Mr. Allard weaves this Penelope’s web; and to | may happen to read us, and will add only a word— 
rw watch the doing that we know will, on the next | “ Velle non discitur.” If to teach others free-will 
1 I page, be undone, is a curious trial of the nerves. | is impossible, to imitate sceptics and decadents is 
gic How many, we wonder, have read the “Diary” | quite as easy as taking prussic acid. It has pretty 
alf- through and come in at the death? There is | much the same effect, and with this hint we heartily 
not absolutely not an inch gained, though our in- | bid Mr. Stephen Allard farewell. 
wn dustrious squirrel turns round with the agility of a 
sed conjuror, a from sop re to ee Se is 
: now nestling among the newest nch impieties, 
_ and away, before we can seize him, to the pyramids ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN, 
irst and Egyptian oracles. But, as the French rustic at | Enciish SeaMen IN THE SrxTeenTH Century. Lectures 
ide the fair was fain to cry out, “Plus ca change, plus Delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms 1893-4. By James 
his c'est la méme chose!” Stephen gathers the same Anthony Froude, late Regius Professor of Modern History 
ane poison from most diverse blossoms. He is mono- in the University of Oxford. London: Longmans. 
ae tonous by virtue of denying, and wearisome as a ee Se gg = te rw So a 
ent, treadmill. _ To th is doom, perhaps, Swedenborg — Introduction, by David Hannay. i Methuen. 
nts, the analytic philosophers condemned in one of his 
om hells; they would know everything that had ever | It is impossible to avoid a comparison between these 
1 is been said, and believe nothing. Unhappy as futile, | two books, written by two great masters of English 
of a and provoking more disdain than compassion ! prose on practically the same subject, and we find 
rays Stephen writes gracefully, in measure, and some- | no difficulty in expressing our distinct preference 
times with a coquettish prettiness, apparently in | for the older. In mere style Mr. Froude may indeed 
ood. the belief that style may atone for the lack of sub- | be thought more glowing, more impetuous, than 
me stance. He never achieves the austere and beautiful | Southey; but he had in this respect the great 
the landscape of which Obermann is lord; nor the deep, | advantage of an unrestrained imagination. When a 
dis- Hamlet-like power of René; and though keeping | narrator is bound by laws of evidence, his style may 
ities Amiel before him as a model, we cannot find in his | well appear dull alongside that of a brilliant writer 
man pages either the single words that dazzle, or anequal | of romance. Accuracy of detail was never Mr. 
ad a sense of the current, the metamorphoses of life and | Froude’s strong point; and in this, his latest work, 
akes nature, by which our Genevese pessimist proves | all previous errors, pointed out over and over again, 
lor & original. Arrows sharpened against Mr. Spencer fly | reappear with all the vi¥adity of bacilli. We have 
th I straight, and may be seen quivering in the mighty | even Moncada for Moncada—a blunder which, when 
this mass of that Leviathan—we mean the Great Syn- | first made, might pass for a slip of the pen or a 
w % thesis. A shower of hail strikes down mere social | misprint, but when repeated, as now, marks a 
ptic ; reformers, whose reliance is upon bread and the | curious obstinacy in error. So, too, the statement 
4 - circus. With one of his rare faint smiles, Allard | that Hawkins joined the fleet off Calais: Hawkins 
~ the tells us that “the Utopians would emigrate” in | was with the fleet at Plymouth, and took a very 
wore order to escape from Fabian rule and New Arcadia. | active part in all the fighting between Plymouth 
st all To live without hunger—impossible! Why, then, | and the Straits of Dover; but Mr. Froude, having 
sh, in complain of being hungry, Stephen? Had you | once fallen into the snare set for him by the Duke 
For rather be well-fed and incapable, not oppressed by | of Medina-Sidonia—it is in his narrative that Mr. 
y the thought because your digestion was sound and | Froude found the statement — could not see the 
oe has satisfied? No; he shakes his head. The sceptic, | propriety of rescuing himself by a correction of the 
e. It wrestling with doubt, is a fine spectacle for gods, if | blunder. He made it in his Spanish story of the 
or of any gods there be; so thus the argument. But this | Armada, and has repeated it in the present work. 
oken ; gentle person is in love with doubt; he begins to | But, again: “ Our West-country annals still tell how 
- ond wrestle only when belief comes close to him. The | the country people streamed down in their best 
elf a man is not a hero; he is a voluptuary. clothes to see the great San Philip towed into Dart- 
be a And, likewise, an imbecile. Goethe has made one | mouth Harbour.” What West-country annals are 
- gub- observation which Master Stephen would have done | these that tell of what never happened? The San 
w. he well to quote. “Too tender a conscience,” remarks | Philip was the ship which Drake captured near the 
about the sage, “ prizing its own self over much, creates | Azores in 1587, after he had singed the King of 
an fly the hypochondriac, unless it restores the balance by | Spain’s beard, and took into Hamoaze, where, at 
ake & intense activity.” Twelve months’ idleness and | Saltash, she was burnt. To speak of her being 
But solitude in relaxing Devon, with a library of dis- | towed into Dartmouth Harbour, and the country 
zenius, tinguished invalids, and neither cares nor duties, | people streaming down in their best clothes 
he less would ruin the stoutest constitution. And these | to see her, is assuredly not history. It may be 
if: his short swallow-flights through Hegel, Spinoza, | effective, but we plead guilty to preferring our 
ht. Schopenhauer, skimming and darting about the | history and our poetry separate; and in this 
t quite answers they give, but never checked by concentra- | Southey had the advantage. The poetic fire in Mr. 
n with tion on a dominant principle, must leave the mind | Froude’s genius, finding no other vent, confused his 
nagine, bewildered. Why did not Stephen learn that his | facts and misinterpreted his evidence. Southey 
om pass judgment was weak, and submit to be guided? | gave it a free course in a number of bulky poems, 
Every Despair and selfishness? Yes, he owns that such are | which we may leave on the dusty shelf; and when’ 
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he undertook to write history, carried out his 


purpose with painstaking accuracy. And this is 
manifest in these “ Lives.” There are, of course, some 
details of which Southey was ignorant ; but he was 
equally ignorant of some curious blunders which 
have crept into the works of later writers. One of 
these—the assertion that Lord Howard was a Roman 
Catholic, or rather, as Howard would certainly have 
called it, a Papist—has been repeated over and over 
again by historians of much higher repute than Mr. 
Froude. Mr. Froude has, however, escaped it, but 
merely, we fancy, by the lucky chance that his 
sentiment and historic truth happened to be on 
the same side. It was not with him a matter of 
evidence—the management of which was a weak 
point with him; and he was content to say roundly 
that “Lord Howard of Effingham was no more a 
Roman Catholic than the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of London. Loose 
statements of this kind,” he adds, “lightly made, 
fall in with the modern humour. They are caught 
up, applauded, and repeated, and pass unquestioned 
into history.” But Southey’s absolute silence on the 
subject may be accepted as evidence that when he 
wrote, in 1833, this particular statement had not 
passed into history, and as confirming the suggestion 
that it was first put forward during the agitation in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation. If so—and we 
know of no mention of it at an earlier date—it was 
not “lightly made”: it was a lie with a purpose. 

Another omission of Southey’s is very note- 
worthy. He makes no mention of the shameful 
parsimony of the Queen; none of her starving the 
mariners, of her defrauding them of their pay or 
their food, of her poisoning them with sour beer— 
crimes of which she has been freely accused on the 
evidence of imperfectly understood extracts from 
Howard's letters. That “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing” is true in history as in many other 
sciences; and Southey, with no knowledge at all 
of the State Papers—which were not accessible 
to him—avoided many of the errors into which an 
imperfect knowledge of them plunged his successor. 
In republishing these “ Lives” in a neat and handy 
form, Mr. Hannay has done good service to the cause 
of historic truth; they deserved to be revived, and 
are as full as the ordinary reader wishes. But the 
charm of the volume is in the short—the too short 
—introduction, which is an admirable exposition of 
Southey’s literary method, and is a clear statement 
of the case against each of the rival, though con- 
flicting, theories that Drake and Hawkins and their 
fellows “ were mere slavers and pirates,’ and that 
“slave-hunting and piracy were intrinsically very 
noble occupations when they had as their con- 
sequence the doing of a damage to the Spaniards or 
Portuguese.” 


“They are excused,” says Mr. Hannay, “or even gloried in, 
as parts of the strife between the children of Light and the 
children of Darkness. In a sense, perhaps they were; but it 
must be confessed that the methods of the children of Light, 
and their motives, as they are to be gathered from their own 
words, were curiously like those of their enemies. . Both indeed 
could appeal to saliglen as sanctifying their gold-hunting 
adventures. Cortes and Pizarro had the extension of the true 
faith much in their mouths and in some measure in their hearts. 
Hawkins, sailing from the coast of Senegambia with a holdful 
of kidna negroes, on his way to a smuggling venture on the 
Spanish Main, supported himself amid the miseries of a tropical 
calm by remembering that the Lord will not suffer His elect to 
perish. We need not think him a hypocrite, but we shall be 
very credulous if we see more in his religious faith than a proof 
of the happy facility with which men can persuade themselves 
that what is agreeable to their interests or passions is also 
acceptable to God.” 


No one who has at all studied the history of the 
time will be inclined to ignore the enormous strength 
of religious influences—the bitterness, the fury, the 
madness of religious quarrels and religious wars; 
but the picture of these gallant free-traders, slavers, 
smugglers, pirates, splendid but unscrupulous 
warriors, as Protestant heroes and spiritually- 
minded Christians, is almost too silly to be ridiculous. 








GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


THE or SPARTA AND 


London: Swan Sonnen- 


CONSTITUTIONAL ANTIQUITIES 
Atuens. By Dr. Gustav Gilbert. 
schein & Co, 


Tuis work is translated by Messrs. Brooks and Nick- 
lin, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and is intro- 
duced by a prefatory note by Dr. Sandys, the Public 
Orator of the same University. Of the translation 
we may safely say that it clearly has the merit of 
reading like an original. Of the work itself, we are 
told by Dr. Sandys that “its value has been widely 
recognised in Englandas well asGermany,” and that in 
the historical development of his subjects Dr. Gilbert 
has “ unconsciously followed what we now know to 
have been the method adopted by Aristotle himself.” 
It has been hitherto the misfortune of classical 
literature in England that the chief exponents and 
authorities respecting Greek constitutional history 
are all more or less biassed, and in dealing with the 
politics of ancient Sparta and Athens write of them 
from their own partisan and political standpoint, 
either to praise or condemn. Mitford’s History of 
Greece is written from end to end from a Tory 
standpoint ; Bishop Thirlwall’s history takes the 
Whig view of Greek politics ; and Grote’s masterly 
work, invaluable as it is from so many points of 
view, is none the less marred in its most meritorious 
chapters with his strongly-marked Democratic pro- 
clivities and partisanship. Now, one of the many 
merits of Dr. Gilbert's great work is evidently that 
of colourless impartiality—the historian’s first and 
highest function. 

The best use that can be made of Greek consti- 
tutional history, which dealt with so many political 
problems so similar to those we moderns are called 
upon to discuss in the interests of our country, is to 
mark—as Dr. Gilbert, taking Aristotle as his guide, 
has done with scrupulous impartiality—the evils 
which resulted to the Greeks alike in their aristocratic 
and democratic forms of government. Our author 
shows, for example, that the Athenian aristocracy 
lost its control over military affairs, which passed to 
the people, when “ thousands of citizens, the flower 
of the well-to-do classes—and, indeed, the flower of 
the whole nation—fell in the various campaigns, in 
consequence of the incapacity of the generals, elected 
simply because of their family connections.” On the 
other hand, he points out “the fatal democratising 
influence which, in Aristotle’s opinion, was exercised 
by the introduction of the system of State pay- 
ments ” and its consequence, “ that after the Pelopon- 
nesian war the democracy decided everything, both 
in the Assembly and the law courts, when bribery be- 
came easier because of the poverty of the majority.” 
The simple fact is that, as the supreme genius of 
the Greeks has given the modern world not alone 
the most consummate models of poetry, but, further, 
the most masterly critical treatises on the principles 
of poetry, as in the Poetics of Aristotle, so the same 
genius of the same gifted and unrivalled race has 
furnished the modern world in its political history 
not only with almost every variety of constitutional 
form and development in a singular and instructive 
variety of circumstances, but has bequeathed to 
us two of the most masterly treatises ever written 
on politics—the Politics and the Republic. Such 
treatises and such a political history discharge 
more than the function of “lights in the stern of a 
vessel, which illumine the path that is passed ”—to 
use Coleridge’s apt illustration—bright beacons as 
they are, to warn us of the dangers of irresponsible 
government and of an unbalanced constitution, 
which inevitably lead to the despotism of the many 
or the few, and ultimately to the disintegration and 
destruction of the State. The historical method 
here pursued by Dr. Gustav Gilbert in expounding 
the general principles and the gradual stages of the 
development of the Spartan and Athenian consti- 
tutions, as well as the characteristic details, must 
commend the work to all competent judges of its 
surpassing merits. 
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In these pages we find a fund of useful informa- 
tion but little known heretofore, and, when known, 
hitherto not brought to bear on the solution of 
Greek constitutional problems; and, what is more, 
we find here many corrections of historical errors, 
as, for example, in the case of the Spartan ephors, 
who have been stated to have been irresponsible. 
On the contrary, it is here proved that these officers 
were responsible to those who succeeded them in 
office. In dealing with Athens the author has proved 
himself at his best in his chapters on the Ecclesia 
and the legislations of Solon and Clisthenes; as 
also in his treatment of State finance and the Achzan 
League. On one point, however, with all due diffi- 
dence and deference, we must beg to differ from so 
learned an authority as Dr. Gilbert. It is true that 
other writers have denied the historical existence of 
Lycurgus, but such a denial we scarcely expected 
from Dr. Gilbert, who is scarcely consistent here 
with his own well-founded historical principles when 
he denies such a personality, which is assumed with- 
out any doubt by Herodotus, Plutarch, and Xenophon 
—whom he quotes on other matters—and even by 
Aristotle, on whose evidence he seems to place the 
strongest reliance even in more doubtful cases, be- 
cause Aristotle, he says, “ represents, at all events, 
the oldest tradition accessible to us; and because he 
and his authorities could still avail themselves of 
historical evidence which, in its original form, is lost 
to us.” But this, after all, is a small fault—if it isa 
fault—in a work of erudition so extensive, and of a 
scope so comprehensive. 


SOME ENGLISH POETS. 


Some or our EnGuiisH Ports. By Rev. Charles Bell, D.D. 
London: Elliot Stock. 


In this volume Canon Bell has put together some 
very interesting biographical sketches of Gray, Gold- 
smith, Cowper, Scott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 
One suspects that these sketches were at some time 
delivered as lectures to Canon Bell’s parishioners. 
The information does not pretend to be original, nor 
even originally put. It is derived from other men’s 
researches, but it is so selected and put together as 
to furnish eminently popular reading. The paper 
on Goldsmith, and that on Scott, would be admirable 
for a village lecture. One selects them especially, 
because it is about these men the most interesting 
facts and events gather. One gets a charming picture 
of the poets—often most charming to the unre- 
generate mind when least congenial to the mind of 
the Canon. One lingers over Goldsmith and his 
feckless ways at the university, where he was in 
perpetual hot water, and later at his mother’s cot- 
tage in Ballymahon, where he promised to be but a 
poor prop for her impoverished age. Canon Bell 
writes :— 


“Tt was necessary that he should do something; but he 
seems to have spent this interval in idleness, playing at cards, 
singing Irish airs, studying the flute, fishing, otter-hunting in 
the summer among the rocks and wooded islands of the Inny, 
and telling ghost-stories by the fire in winter.” 


Canon Bell goes on to tell with grave reprobation 
of Noll’s many failures to start himself in life re- 
spectably ; how he was refused ordination by the 
Bishop of Elphin because he appeared before him in 
a pair of scarlet breeches ; how he became tutor in a 
gentleman’s family, and quarrelled with his employer 
over a game of cards; how he spent his £30 in 
riotous living, and all the rest of it. As though it 
were possible for Goldsmith to range himself like 
any common mortal. 

The little peccadilloes of Canon Bell’s heroes find, 
indeed, scant favour with him. He regards them 
absolutely without the affectionate and intimate 
sense of humour which enters so broadly into the 
most tender human love. He is grieved at Sir 
Walter’s loyalty to a sovereign of loose morals like 








George IV., and his attitude towards Goldsmith and 
Coleridge is one all through of mild reprehension. 
Even for Sir Walter he has a string of moral 
platitudes, for unfortunately, when we get away 
from the biographical gleanings, and come to the 
good clergyman’s own deductions, the trail of the 
sermon is over it all. Hear him at Goldsmith's gift 
of his blankets to a poor woman— 


“ Attractive as is at first sight such an instance of prompt 
sympathy with distress, we must not unthinkingly be led away 
by it. ‘Sensibility,’ it has been observed, ‘is not benevolence.’ 
It is possible to relieve want from a simply selfish feeling in the 
desire to escape pain. There is a benevolence which is unthink- 
ing, having nothing to do with either conscience or reflection, 
and flowing from an inconsiderate impulse. The sight of sorrow 
may distress the feelings, and the first rising wish may be to get 
rid of that which so unpleasantly affects us. But have we, in 
all honesty, a — to give? Have we earned the title to the 
luxury of supplying the wants of others? Should we not be 
just before we are generous? Judged by this standard, it is to 
be feared that poor Oliver had little right to give away even the 
blankets from his bed to cover the poor woman and her five 
little children ; for while he was so liberal to beggars, he had 
nothing to satisfy the importunity of his tailor or to pay his 
butcher's bill.” 


Quite of a piece with this complacent fatuity is 
Canon Bell's regret that Scott’s religion was “ want- 
ing in the finer spiritual element, which would have 
given it elevation, and transformed righteousness 
into holiness,” and so on through a page of parsonic 
platitudinarianism. This, too, after describing Scott’s 
profoundly moving, profoundly inspiriting death- 
bed. Canon Bell likes his religion of a gloomier cast 
than Scott's, to judge by his defence of Calvinism in 
the section of the book devoted to Cowper. Cal- 
vinism is, according to Canon Bell :— 


“ At the root of all that is strongest and most forcible in 
Christian character. . . . the spirit which nerves us to strive 
with the giant powers of evil, and which opens a refuge in times 
of trouble, because it makes us strong and calm in the thought 
of a Sovereign Will, whose outgoings are love.” 


This is very unlike what most people believe 
Calvinism to be. One is the more surprised because 
Canon Bell's book is a kindly one, and the reverse of 
gloomy. The criticism is unilluminative, except in 
the one passage where he says truly that Words- 
worth is not a poet for the young. The deficiency 
in the book is a lack of the humorous sense. When- 
ever he gives us a bon-mot it is apt to be dreary, as 
in Goldsmith’s reply to the vulgar person who asked 
him when he intended to become handsome. “I 
mean to get better, sir, when you do,” said the boy; 
and Canon Bell mentions that the quickness of this 
repartee has delighted Goldsmith's biographers. 
And again there is the abject witticism of Sheridan, 
who, in a scene of one of Coleridge’s plays, wherein 
the water flows from many cascades, added to the 
opening words, “ Drip, drip, drip,” “in short, "tis all 
dripping.” And for the sake of this exquisite joke, 
Canon Bell says, he spoilt the play. We can scarcely 
believe it of Dick. 

“Some of Our English Poets” is not a book for 
the fastidious or hypercritical, but it contains a good 
many pleasant anecdotes about great men, and boils 
down for its readers, who want entertainment and 
not fine appreciation, the contents of more exacting 
books. Canon Bell should look to his proof-reading. 
A good many quotations are wrong besides “Sweet 
bells jangled out of time.” 


JOHN DALTON, 


Joun DALTON AND THE RisE oF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
By Sir Henry E. Roseoe, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S, (The 
Century Science Series.) London: Cassell & Company. 


Tue Century Science Series commences well with 
Sir Henry Roscoe’s life of John Dalton, whose name, 
as everyone knows, is associated with an “ atomic 
theory.” The work before us will enable the general 





reader to understand the essential differences 
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between Dalton’s theory of chemical atoms and the 
older philosophic notions of a corpuscular, or atomic, 


constitution of matter. How far Dalton sub- 
stantiated by his experiments the admirable theory 
which he formulated, is a point less easy to decide ; 
but it is upon this that his claim to rank with the 
greatest men of science must largely depend. Sir 
Henry Roscoe is an ardent Daltonist. “Dalton,” he 
says, “is the founder of modern chemistry.” In 
France Lavoisier is generally considered to hold this 
position. ‘La chimie,” says a French writer, “ est 
une science Francaise.”” Some English chemists also 
would be disposed to traverse the statement that 
Dalton was “the first to introduce the idea of 
quantity into chemistry.” However this may be, 
the author of the hypothesis of chemical atoms has 
ample claims to the gratitude of the scientific world, 
and his brilliant theory has now been abundantly 
confirmed by the work of two generations of 
chemists. 
The interest of the book centres in the history 
and progress of the ideas which led Dalton to 
enunciate his atomic theory. Newton, and many 
philosophers before his time, had held that matter 
is composed of indivisible atoms. Other philosophers 
had favoured the doctrine of continuous, rather than 
corpuscular, or atomic, matter. Dalton’s mind was 
of the “corpuscular” turn. His opinions gained in 
clearness and precision by long and careful study of 
the physical properties of gases. He experimented 
upon the phenomena of gaseous diffusion, and found 
that a heavier and a lighter gas will intermix in 
opposition to the force of gravity. This, and other 
phenomena —e.g., of the absorption of gases by 
water, and of evaporation — pointed clearly to an 
atomistic constitution of gases. Dr. Henry, of Man- 
chester, says, “It was in contemplating the essential 
conditions of elastic fluidity that Dalton first dis- 
tinctly pictured to himself the existence of atoms.” 
It had been shown by other chemists that the 
chemical combination of any two bodies takes place 
in a fixed proportion by weight, and that the pro- 
portions in which two bodies combine are equivalent 
to one another in all the chemical reactions in which 
those bodies are capable of taking part. Tables of 
the equivalent weights of chemical substances had 
been drawn up by Cavendish and others. It is 
Dalton’s chief claim to admiration that he grasped 
the fact that the “equivalent weights” of the 
chemist are proportional to the weights of the 
philosopher's “atoms.” That the atoms of different 
substances are endowed with different, and specific, 
weights, and that the relative weights of the atoms 
can be experimentally determined, was, we believe, 
a conception quite new to science. The theory of 
chemical atoms stands on a higher plane than all 
previous speculations as to the atomistic constitu- 
tion of matter. Chemical combination, as observed 
in the laboratory, is, in Dalton’s view, the sum total 
of a vast number of combinations, all precisely alike, 
occurring between the ultimate particles, or atoms, 
of the substances. Dalton’s discovery of the law of 
multiple proportions helped to carry conviction of 
the truth of his atomic theory, and gave force and 
precision to his ideas. He found, or thought he 
found, that when an element combines chemically 
in more than one proportion with a second element, 
the combining weight of the second element is twice 
as great in one compound as in the other. This 
naturally follows if the atoms have specific weights, 
and if the simplest combination of the elements be 
atom with atom, and the next combination be of one 
atom with two atoms. The experimental numbers 
on which Dalton relied in support of his “law” of 
multiple proportions were, however, not such as to 
carry conviction except to a mind already biased. 
Both the “law” of multiple proportions and the 
atomic theory were enunciated by Dalton, but their 
truth was, in our opinion, established by other and 
more exact workers. Dalton was a bold guesser, but 
an inexact experimentalist. His standard of ac- 





own day, and far below that of Cavendish. It is 
hard to know which most to admire, Dalton’s genius 
or his good fortune. 

But if fortune has been kinder to Dalton’s 
theories than to those of some other more or less 
intuitive philosophers, no man was less indebted to 
fortune for his opportunities of study and research. 
The son of a poor Cumberland weaver, he was 
educated at a village school, and at the age of twelve 
set up school on his own account. From that time 
till practically the end of his long life he worked 
double tides, combining teaching with research. 
Most of his teaching was by private lessons, for 
which, in his later and more prosperous days, he 
was paid half-a-crown an hour. Dalton was an in- 
defatigable worker—thirteen hours “ from bank to 
bank” seems to have been his ordinary working day, 
with two or three weeks’ holiday in the summer, 
which he spent, as good Manchester men do, in the 
Lake district. A big-headed man, robust, muscular, 
and sound in constitution, he stood the strain of 
constant work without serious illness till the age of 
seventy, when he suddenly broke down. He con- 
tinued to work, as from habit, though with but little 
effect, till the day of his death, seven years later 
(A.D. 1844). His last act was to enter a meteorological 
observation. It is stated that he had made as many 
as 200,000 meteorological observations. 

Dalton took no part in political or social move- 
ments, and “ had no time to get married.” He was for 
the most part a silent man, but not wholiy unsociable ; 
thrifty in money matters, as was needful; simple in 
mind and in habits. In his later years honours were 
showered upon him. He was the first royal medallist 
of the Royal Society, was elected a member of the 
French Academy of Sciences, and received the degree 
of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. Moreover, 
the State recognised his services to science by a 
pension of £150, which was afterwards increased to 
£250 per annum. The posthumous honours ac- 
corded by his fellow-citizens in Manchester were 
striking and unusual. A great public funeral was 
held, a marble statue was erected in the town hall, 
and a bronze replica placed in one of the principal 
squares. Some time afterwards a scholarship for 
chemical research was founded at Owens College in 
Dalton’s memory. For thirty years successive 
“Dalton scholars" worked under the guidance of 
the author of the work now under review, and con- 
tributed not a little to advance Dalton’s favourite 
science. 


FICTION. 


THe ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 
Stockton. London: Cassell & Company. 

Mitapy Monte Cristo. A Novel. By John Pennington 
Marsden. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Company. 

In Deacon’s OrnperRs, ETc. By Walter Besant. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 


In “The Adventures of Captain Horn,” Mr. Frank 
Stockton has prepared for his many admirers a great 
surprise and a surpassing treat. A surprise inas- 
much as he has here laid aside his customary mood 
and has given us, instead of some unsubstantial piece 
of drollery, a fine stalwart romance, throbbing with 
life, and rich in adventurous deeds; a treat inas- 
much as his choice of a subject has been attended 
by the most conspicuous success. Enviable, in 
truth, is the lot of the reader who shall embark in 
imagination upon these enchanting pages, and follow, 
step by step, with ever-growing interest and almost 
breathless excitement, the strange adventures of 
Captain Philip Horn, most intrepid of treasure- 
seekers and most daring of navigators. For let it 
be understood at once that this is no commonplace 
tale of obvious impossibilities, told in the mock- 
heroic style, and disfigured with the stucco orna- 
mentation dear to inferior novelists. The chief 
merit, as it is the chief charm, of “ The Adventures 
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achieving this, Mr. Stockton has touched the high- 
water mark of romantic fiction, and has shown his 
power to grasp the immortal magic of Defoe and of 
Stevenson. Capturing their secret, he has made of 
it such excellent use that no person reading this 
delightful story can—at least whilst its glamour is 
upon him—refuse to believe in the sober truth 
of every incident recorded in its pages. The 


enchanter waves his wand, and forthwith we 
place our hand in his and follow whitherso- 
ever he may choose to lead us; believing, 


since he bids us believe, that all these wondrous 
things happened just so, and thrilling with excite- 
ment, alarm, and anxiety at the marvellous dis- 
coveries and hairbreadth escapes of the personages 
whose individuality we feel to be as positive as our 
own. At his will we land with the shipwrecked 
captain of the American schooner Castor upon the 
rugged and desolate Peruvian coast; discover the 
amazing treasures of the Incas, hidden for three 
centuries in an inaccessible mountain cave; stand 
aghast at the inexplicable disappearance of the lake 
whose equally inexplicable presence within that 
cave has served to conceal the existence of the 
ancient treasure-mound; tremble at the savage 
onslaughts of the murderous ruffians known as “ the 
Rackbirds”’; and hold our breath in suspense at the 
enormous difficulty of Captain Horn’s task as he 
attempts to carry off that vast wealth amid dangers 
and hazards of every description. All these ex- 
periences and emotions the author compels us to 
undergo, as it were, in person, by virtue of his 
Defoe-like gift of narrative; and to that gift Mr. 
Stockton adds what Defoe lacked, a palpable yet 
unobtrusive humour, dry and whimsical as Mr. 
Stockton’s humour invariably is, and so subtly 
blended with his story that we are hardly conscious 
of its presence until we try to analyse the charm of 
the book as a whole. We have purposely abstained 
from indicating more precisely the very ingenious 
plot of this delightful tale, whose complications are 
kept up with astonishing skill and variety. Let our 
readers procure for themselves “ The Adventures of 
Captain Horn,” and they will find a feast, both 
intellectual and emotional, within its fascinating 
pages. 

That new school of fiction in America of which so 
brilliant an example is furnished by Mr. Stockton’s 
*“ Adventures of Captain Horn ”’ is further illustrated 
by “‘ Milady Monte Cristo.” It isthe apparent object 
ot writers like Mr. Stockton and Mr. Marsden to tell 
the most sensational stories of adventure in the 
most matter-of-fact way, and to permeate their 
whole narrative with a humour that is none the less 
enjoyable that it seldom rises to the surface. Thrill- 
ing episodes over which writers of the Rider Haggard 
school would wax magnificently eloquent are told 
with a dry circumstantiality that seems designed for 
the very purpose of putting to shame the florid 
elocutionists of the older school. Defoe had in a 
supreme degree this great gift of investing fiction 
with the sober air of truth, and it was one of 
Stevenson’s most precious qualities as a writer. 
**Milady Monte Cristo” opens with a situation such 
as the novelist loves to present to his readers. A 
young Episcopalian clergyman in a small town in 
the Western States of America is called upon, late 
one evening, by a man named John Skelton. 
Skelton’s purpose in calling is to ask the parson 
there and then to marry him toa young girl called 
Milia Hamilton. This girl is the orphan child of 
Skelton’s old “pal.” Since her father’s death she 
has been brought up by the man who now wishes to 
marry her. His purpose in desiring to have the 
ceremony performed is not so much to shield the girl’s 
good name as tosecure for her, in the case of his own 
death, the property he has acquired in the course of 
a life of adventure. Mr. Hardy, the clergyman, has 
a very high sense of the solemnity of marriage. He 
knows Skelton, by his own confession, to be a man 
of doubtful character, and he greatly ‘fears that his 
bishop would censure him if he were to marry the 








couple under existing circumstances. 


Under these 
circumstances he would probably have refused the 
man’s request, if he had not been struck by the face 
of the bride :—* It seemed like one I had seen some- 
where in dreamland ; sweet, pensive, and beautiful, 
like one my soul had sought and found in some pre- 


existent state, and longed for ever since.” In short, 
the Reverend William Hardy fell a victim to love at 
first sight; and that was how he not only married 
this angelic creature to John Skelton, the reputed 
“road agent,” but agreed, at the request of that 
person, to be the guardian and trustee of his youth- 
ful wife. From that moment Hardy’s career was 
changed. The young bride had departed with her 
husband, but she left her image behind in Ha.rdy’s 
heart. It drove out of that heart the image of Cora 
Vanguard, to whom his reverence was engaged; it 
made even his clerical duties hateful to him In 
short, it drove him out of the Church and into the 
world. Moreover, this Platonic passion for the fair 
unknown led him into a series of adventures almost 
as wonderful as those set forth in the original 
romance from which “ Milady Monte Cristo” takes 
its name. Weare not going to give even an outline 
of those adventures. It is more to the purpose to 
say that anyone who can appreciate an absorbing 
story of this latest American school must make him- 
self acquainted without delay with Mr. Marsden’s 
fascinating novel. 

Sir Walter Besant’s short stories are by no means 
equal in merit to his novels. Some degree of literary 
polish, and of the instinct in the choice of words 
which is known as style, is necessary for the writing 
of a really good short story; and Sir Walter, with 
all his merits, is wofully deficient in these matters. 
But one at least of the stories in the volume called 
“In Deacon’s Orders” is distinctly good. This is 
the story which gives its name to the book. It tells 
of the complete subjugation of a good woman to a 
miserable scamp—a scamp who deceives himself as 
well as other people. There is real tragedy in the 
tale of Margaret’s subjection to the Reverend Philip 
Cannington Leighan. The man has the face of a 
saint, and manners which are almost angelic; yet 
beneath this fair exterior he hides a nature which is 
simply devilish. The woman whose life he curses 
has constructed in her fancy an imaginary hero, 
whose heart and soul are not at hopeless war with 
his prepossessing appearance. To this imaginary 
being she clings with a loyalty which seems to be 
merely confirmed by each fresh experience of the 
depravity of the real man. Sir Walter Besant is 
always at his best in the delineation of women, and 
he makes of the fraudulent curate’s victim a really 
pathetic and life-like study. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.*® 


THERE has just been published with the title “ Memorials of 
a Short Life” a volume which possesses some literary claims 
and much pathetic interest. It opens with a biographical 
sketch of the late Mr. William Gaussen, who died in the spring 
of 1893 at the age of thirty. Young as he was, Mr. Gaussen, 
after a University career at Cambridge, had travelled widely in 
Eastern Europe, and had also spent a year in Moscow in an 
and enthusiastic study of the Russian language and literature. 
His great ambition was to make the English public acquainted 
in a real and intelligent sense with the literary treasures of the 
Slavonic race, and at the time of his death he was already 





*Memoriats oF A Snort Lire. A Biographical Sketch of W. F. A. 
Gaussen ; with Essays on Russian Life and Literature. Edited by 
G. F. Browne, Canon of St. Paul's. Portrait. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 


On THE Mitt: Some Oocastonar Papers, By G. F. Browne, B.D., 
D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Bishop of Stepney.—Ovur Square 
AND CIRCLE; OR THE ANNALS OF A LitTLE Lonpon House. By 
Jack Easel, London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue Great Longe Lanp. A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the 
North-West of America. By General Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B., 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (Travel and Adventure Series.) London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


Tue Socratistic State: rms Nature, Arms, anp ConpiTions. Being 
an Introduction to the Study of Socialism. By E, C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. London: Walter Scott. 
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recognised as an authority on the subject as well as a translator 
of singular ability. His name came prominently before the 

ublic in connection with the organisation of the Russian 
Sasies Fund, for he was a man of deeply sympathetic nature, 
and as he was able to speak from personal knowledge of the 
condition of the people, his testimony, reinforced as it was by a 
charming personality, naturally carried much weight. Readers 
of the Pseudonym Library remember his vivid and artistic 
versions of Northern romances, such as “ A Russian Priest,” 
“The General's Daughter,” “ A Saghalien Convict,” and other 
modern stories racy of the Russian soil. Mr. Gaussen was the 
first to introduce that new and brilliant novelist among the 
Slavs, M. Potapenko, to English readers. Mr. Gaussen was a 
distinguished student of geology and a skilled musician, as well 
as a man of distinctly religious spirit. The slight memorials of 
his life and of his services to literature which are contained 
in this volame are chiefly interesting because they point to 
possibilities in a life of great promise, which were quickly 
defeated by death. 

Canon Browne has just published, under the odd title of 
“On the Mill,” a collection of holiday papers full of the zest of 
travel, as well as happy humour and vivacity of description. 
The origin of the volume is best described in its author’s words : 
“When I rejoined the Alpine Club last winter, after some years 
of absence from that most pleasant society, it was suggested 
that I should collect and publish some of my papers on Alpine 
subjects which appeared thirty years ago and more in various 
periodicals. That is the excuse for the present little volume.” 
Canon Browne was an Alpine climber in the early sixties, and 
old travellers in that wonderful region will find much that is 
likely to recall their own exploits in ‘How We Did Mont 
Blanc,” a vivid and exciting account of a mountaineering ad- 
venture. Other papers in the book of more than common 
interest describe Pontresina, the Golden Horn, the Engadine, 
the Ice-caves of Annecy, a Winter Excursion in Switzerland, 
Some Archzological Frands in Palestine, and an exciting night 
spent in the Tay in a struggle with a salmon. Canon Browne 
contrives to weave historical information here and there grace- 
fully into these sketches of holiday life, and his dry wit lends 
piquancy to a record which abounds in racy incidents. 

“ Our Square and Circle” may be described as the annals of 
a quiet neighbourhood within five miles of Charing Cross. The 
square is, in fact, in Bayswater, and the circle represents the 
society, as we are introduced to it, in a “little London house.” 
The book consists of genial, but not otherwise remarkable, essays 
on duties social and domestic, the ways of a well-ordered house, 
the dog as companion and tyrant, the tactics of the modern 
maid in the management of her master and mistress, garden 
parties, the amenities of omnibus travelling in the metropolis, 
and other chatty papers. Oddly enough, Dryden and Darwin, 
Fielding and Smollett, Dickens and Thackeray invade the book 
in free and easy fashion, and may stand as typical of the literary 
appreciations of its author. There is a pleasant, if somewhat 
obvious philosophy of life in these pages, and many comments 
on men and manners, which, though good-natured enough, are 
of little significance. 

Messrs, Sampson Low & Company have just added to their 
new and popular Travel and Adventure Series a cheap edition— 
the fifteenth, by the way—of General Sir W. F. Butler's 
fascinating description of “ The Great Lone Land.” The book 
was first published about twenty-three years ago, and much, of 
course, has happened in the wild North-West of America in the 
interval. The frontiers of civilisation have been pushed forward, 
the red man has been brought to bay, and much of the prairie 
has been brought under cultivation. Winnipeg has grown into 
an important city, and is now rapidly becoming, some people 
think, the Chicago of the Dominion. Sir William Butler was 
one of the pioneers of travel in a land which is losing much of 
its old solitude, though there are parts of it which are always 
likely to be left to those who are prepared to brave wilderness 
perils in search of big game. “The Great Lone Land” is a 
classic book in its way, and we are glad to find that in this 
cheap edition a route-map is given, as well as a number of fall- 
page illustrations. 

Quite one of the most sensible manuals which we have 
encountered on ‘ The Socialistie State: Its Nature, Aims, and 
Conditions,” is Professor Gonner’s book with that title. It 
makes no claim to be more than an introduction to the study of 
the subject, and it keeps closely to the broad issues involved. 
The arrangement is lucid, and the method of investigation is at 
once vigorous and scientific. The fallacies both of Collectivism 
and Individualism in their extreme forms are admirably exposed, 
and there is some acute criticism of modern socialistic claims. 
The ue ap of Professor Gonner is that of a calm and 
eminently fair opponent, and evident care has been taken by him 
to do justice to the position of thinkers with whose conclusions 
he is in many respects at variance. 
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